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... just a few things: 


THE BEARDED jailer shook the pris- 
oner collapsed on the straw in his win- 
dowless cell in the Tower of London 
the morning of All Saints’ Day, 1586. 
He asked how he felt. “Not ill, be- 
cause not at all,” answered the priest 
who had been stretched on the rack in 
the hope that the tearing of his joints 
would force him to accept complicity 
in plots against Queen Elizabeth. It 
was the third time he had been so tor- 
tured while fantastic details of treason 
had been whispered to him through the 
blur of his pain. At his trial three 
weeks later Blessed Edmund Campion 
could not lift his hand to take the oath; 
his fingers had been torn out in an ef- 
fort to extract the “truth.” 

Twenty years later, a quiet elderly 
man faced the judges of the High Com- 
mission Court of James I. They were 


determined to impose upon him the 
oath of inquiry ex officio, a device to 
enable them to poke about in the spec- 
ulation of finding something chargeable 
against this man seized in connection 
with barrels of gunpowder in the cel- 


lar of Parliament. The man refused to 
incriminate himself, insisting: “When 
one is asked a question before a mag- 
istrate, he is not bound to answer be- 
fore some witnesses be produced against 
him.” He was protecting himself 
against the law declaring that any per- 
son suspecting of being a Jesuit, etc., 
who “being examined by any person 
having lawful authority . . . shall re- 
fuse to answer directly and truly 
whether he be a Jesuit” shall be com- 
mitted “until he shall make direct and 
true answer to the said question.” 

The accused was Father Henry Gar- 
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net, English Provincial of the Society 
of Jesus. 

Civil rights are of precious impor- 
tance to Catholics. In the long and 
labored history of their recognition and 
formulation the Church has played an 
active role. A milestone in the prog- 
ress of the administration of human 
justice was the action of the Fourth 
Lateran Council in banning trial by 
ordeal. The date is 1215, the year of 
Magna Carta which guaranteed to each 
freeman the lawful judgment of his 
peers under the law of the land. 

The “law of the land,” invoked by 
Catholic barons as protection against 
the tyranny of King John, is a stout 
and treasured shield for American 
Catholics—and all other minorities— 
against the possible incursions of King 
Demos. 

It was for this reason that the Insti- 
tute of Social Order was pleased to co- 
operate with The Fund for the Republic 
in sponsoring the Alert Citizenship 
Contest. Its purpose was to deepen the 
awareness in college and university 
students of their stake in legally-guar- 
anteed, basic human freedoms and to 
enlarge their appreciation of the Bill of 
Rights. 

As a project, the Alert Citizenship 
Contest (the winning essay appears on 
p. 242) was another idea of the fertile 
mind of Father Francis J. Corley, S.J., 
who for ten years edited sociAL ORDER. 
Father Corley’s preference for research 
and writing explains the change on the 
masthead this month. It is a change 
calculated to enable Father Corley to 
contribute more frequently to the mag- 
azine he founded and so ably directed. 


Epwarp Durr, S.J. 
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CENSORSHIP AND 


MARY HOLMES 


““FREEDOM” and “‘liberty” are terms 
which the average citizen of the United 
States tosses off casually with all too 
little thought for their deep signifi- 
cance, 

How, exactly, would one define lib- 
erty? As invoked to defend the varied 
interests of conflicting groups in so- 
ciety, liberty appears to have several 
meanings. Some believe it to be a 
“license” to do whatever they please. 
These conceive liberty as an absolute 
right, an end in itself, the absence of 
restraint. To others, it connotes a free- 
dom of political choice in a matrix of 
social equality. The followers of Marx 
claim to have found liberty in the an- 
nihilation of free choice. 


The man of reason, however, rejects 
all these concepts; he holds that free- 
dom is a natural right given the indi- 


vidual by God. 


Freedom is not merely the absence of 
coercion and restraint . . . but rather is 
positive, dynamic. To say that God made 





First Prize winner of the SoctaAL ORDER 
Alert Citizenship Contest, Mary Holmes 
is a student at Maryville College, Saint 
Louis. 
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us free is to say the greatest thing that 
can be said for human creation.” 
Liberty, then, is primarily an active 
power, for the purpose of rational self- 
determination. We have the freedom, 
not to do as we /ike in all instances, but 
to do what is right. Two centuries ago 
Montesquieu emphasized the point: 
It is true that in a democracy the people 
seem to act as they please; but political 
liberty does not consist in unlimited free- 
dom. In governments, that is, in societies 
directed by laws, liberty can consist only 
in the power of doing what we ought to 
will, and in not being constrained to do 
what we ought not to will . . . liberty is 
a right of doing whatever the law per- 
mits. (Spirit of the Laws, Bk. II, Ch. 1) 
Hence the saints, who live in full ac- 
cord with divine law, natural and hu- 
man, are free in the very fullest sense 
of the term.’ 


With these definitions in mind, let us 
examine “liberty” as it is understood in 


1 Vincent C. Alfred, “Indecent Literature and 
the Law,” in Catholic Mind, October, 1953, 
p. 580. 

2 One recalls Ed Willock’s quatrain: 

Highest servitude has he 
Who’s jailed in arrogant liberty 


And freedom spacious and unflawed 
Who is walled about with God. 
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The line between freedom and restraint 





our American democracy. Here, the 
natural rights of man, including that of 
his liberty, are embodied in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The whole world 
listened when the democratic creed of 
13 English colonies rang out in the 
year 1776: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness. . . . Thus to secure these rights, 
Governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. 


Our American state, realizing that it 
existed for the common good of the 
whole and of the individuals composing 
it, limited itself from its beginning by 
announcing the purpose for which it 
was established—the declaration, the 
clarification and the enforcement of the 
natural law. 


In 1789, believing that the newly 
drafted Constitution did not sufficient- 
ly safeguard the liberties for which the 
colonist had fought and died, the peo- 
ple demanded a written Bill of Rights. 
By 1791, the first ten Amendments, 
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ECIVIL RIGHTS 


containing our basic charter of liberties, 
were formally incorporated in the Con- 
stitution. Our natural, God-given 
rights were specifically “translated” in- 
to civil rights. For 165 years now they 
have continuously played a central role 
in our American theory of government. 


The concept of civil liberties arose 
quite naturally from the basic Ameri- 
can belief in limited government and a 
separation of powers. Attempting an 
explanation of them, however, is a most 
formidable task. As Professor Clinton 
Rossiter has pointed out, it seems always 
to have been the case, that 


The high regard we demonstrate for our 
rights is matched only by the high con- 
fusion of our thinking about them... . 
We believe strongly that there are some 
things government can do and others it 
cannot, certain areas to which its power 
extends and others that are not to be 
touched.* 


Moreover, the problems change from 
one generation to the next. The field of 
civil liberties 

. relates principally to an analysis of 
8 Documents in American Government, ed. 


by Clinton Rossiter, Macmillan, New York, 
1949, p. 61. 
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the accommodations and adjustments 
which are constantly taking place between 
individual and governmental rights. . . . 
It is a field of law which is in constant 
ferment and necessarily the analysis can 
be barely more than a description of pres- 
ent law.‘ 

And so we come to the crux of the 

problem: 
. . . to reconcile the governmental inter- 
ests with the individual interests . . . to 
safeguard the country, state and munici- 
pality while yet assuring to the citizen the 
greatest possible measure of freedom... . 
It is a problem which, because it is never 
solved permanently, must be faced by each 
generation in the light of that generation’s 
particular problems.® 


That challenge was never more acute 
than today. 


Rights Classified 


The content of our civil liberties may 
be classified according to: 1. procedural 
rights, which protect us from arbitrary 


treatment at the hands of the law; 2. 
property rights, important because of 
the principle of free private enterprise 
which underlies our government and 
economy; and 3. personal rights, cov- 
ering freedom of religion, speech, press, 
assembly and so forth. 

Those claiming our attention here 
are our personal rights. They have al- 
ways been widely discussed; their con- 
tent is capable of arousing interest in 
all and indignation in many. They fall 
under and are protected by the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments. The First 
Amendment limits the Federal govern- 
ment. 


Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting 


* Harold F. MecNiece, “Freedom and the 
Law,” in Concept of Freedom, ed. by Rev. 
age W. Grindel, Regnery, Chicago, 1955, 
p. 173. 


® Tbid., p. 214. 
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the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 
The Fourteenth Amendment asserts that 
no state shall “‘deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law.” 

In the case of Gitlow v. N.Y. in 
1925, the Fourteenth Amendment took 
on a broader aspect, for the Supreme 
Court interpreted the word “liberty” 
to include the protection of the free- 
doms of speech and the press guaran- 
teed by the First Amendment. The 
Bill of Rights now protects the indi- 
vidual against adverse state action as 
well as being a restraint on Federal 
action. 

Although the Constitution declared 
our rights, interpretations and restric- 
tions of them are scattered through the 
statute books, common law and court 
decisions. 

A most obvious example of this fact 
is found in any detailed consideration 
of our right to freedom of expression. 
This right implies, as the President’s 
Committee on Civil Liberties noted: 

. confidence in the ability of freemen 
to learn the truth through the unhampered 
interplay of competing ideas. . . . If the 
people are to govern themselves, their only 
hope of doing so wisely lies in the collec- 
tive wisdom derived from the fullest pos- 
sible information and the presence of 
differing opinions.® 

This is one of the most controversial 
topics for our particular generation. 

It must be realized that our basic 
right to speak and write is not, as many 
hold, an absolute one. Father Paul C. 
Reinert, S.J., President of Saint Louis 


® To Secure These Rights, ed. by Charles E. 
Wilson, Simon and Schuster, New York, 
1947, p. 47. 
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University, once observed: “Any hu- 
man freedom which is based on rea- 
son has its limits in reason. By its 
very nature, no human right is un- 
limited because rights are essentially 
social, and thus limited by the rights of 
others.” 


At this point an age-old question 
arises. Where should the ever-shifting 
line between freedom and restraint be 
drawn? The answer, relatively simple 
but not of much help, is that it is im- 
possible to draw any definite line. 
Should the matter just be dropped, then, 
as a hopeless problem? Not at all, for 
it is the responsibility of every citizen 
to clarify for himself and to attempt to 
understand what is involved in the 
issue of free speech, despite its compli- 
cations. 


It would be wise at the outset to 
examine the limitations to our freedoms 
of speech and the press. Briefly stated, 
these particular rights seem to be 
limited, 1. by God’s law; 2. by the laws 
of the country; 3. by the social en- 
vironment in which the individual lives. 
The right to say what one thinks must 
be subordinated to the common good. 
If it is not, others have the right either 
to prosecute or, at least, to protest. 
(“Others” includes both the govern- 
ment and private organizations, such as 
minority groups.) 


Now, most of these valid limitations 
are stigmatized by a word which seems 
to go against the grain of freedom-lov- 
ing people. The word is “censorship”. 
It has been defined as the policy “of re- 
stricting the public expression of 
thoughts, feelings or volitions con- 
sidered contrary to public or private 
good.” The right to censor is claimed 


7 Dr. Vernon Bourke, “Moral Problems Re- 
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by the government, minority groups 
and individuals. This right must be 
exercised with extreme caution, for it 


has often been abused. 


In some instances it is relatively easy 
to decide when the freedom of speech or 
expression has been violated. No one 
with any common sense would argue 
that a man has the right to yell “‘fire” 
in a theatre simply because he feels like 
exercising his lungs. Likewise, no man 
has the right to spread lies about others; 
if he does so, he may be sued for libel 
or slander. In other instances, however, 
the line between freedom and restraint 
is not so obvious. Hence numerous 
arguments over the role of the govern- 
ment as censor and over the censorship 
efforts of minority groups. 


State as Censor 

First, let us consider the matter of 
government censorship. There are 
those who would have no restraint im- 
posed upon what they think of as an 
“absolute” right. It is, of course, true 
that every individual has the moral 
right to acquire knowledge and to com- 
municate it to others. However, it is 
also true that this right is subordinate 
to the common good and may, there- 
fore, be restricted: 


The state . . . and other organizations are 
morally entitled to see to it that this right 
of communication . . . is properly exer- 
cised. Some reasonable limitation must 
be imposed . . . If all persons were prudent 
and just, no other form of limitation 
would be necessary. But many persons 
are not morally adult, and so it is some- 
times necessary for external force to in- 
tervene and set limits to the use of the 
right to convey information to others. This 


lated to Censoring,” in Problems of Com- 


munication in a Pluralistic Society, Mar- 
quette University Press, Milwaukee, 1956, 
p. 115. 
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is the general moral justification for cen- 
soring.® 
How much limitation and under what 
circumstances it is to be imposed are 
the questions upon which men differ 
radically. 

During time of war a nation cannot 
afford to have its enemies know its 
position and plans. It is generally con- 
ceded that the state must, therefore, 
enforce a rather rigid system of censor- 
ship to prevent information from reach- 
ing its adversaries. Internationally, all 
communication with enemy countries is 
prohibited, that with other countries is 
carefully examined. Within the nation, 
the radio and press usually accept 
readily a system of voluntary censor- 
ship. The state, in order to preserve it- 
self, is justified in using these means. 
This is called protecting the “‘national 
security”. 

In a period of international tension, 
too, it may be injurious to allow a 
potential enemy to receive information. 
In a time of genuine peace, free and 
open communication with all countries 
is the best policy. At any time, the 
least censorship possible is the best. 

What about the problem of com- 
munist infiltration and indoctrination 
through the medium of the press? 'To- 
day, our political liberties are threatened 
more than at any time in our history 
by communist propaganda and subver- 
sion. For this reason, the Subversive 
Activities Control Board decided in 
April of 1953, that the Communist 
Party could not be classified a “political 
party” but must be deemed a group 
which had as its objective “the over- 
throw of the United States Govern- 
ment.” In 1954 The Communist Con- 
trol Act formally outlawed the party. 


® Ibid., p. 125. 
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This law has caused a difficult situa- 
tion. Ought a democracy, in the name 
of freedom, to permit opinions in 
speeches and publications which, if car- 
ried into practice, would overthrow 
freedom of thought and expression? Or 
should it deny freedom in order to 
preserve it? Many people today regard 
our recent program of communist pros- 
ecutions, loyalty oaths and so forth as 
a step on the road to dictatorship. This 
attitude is slightly ludicrous, for the 
government has surely the right to 
protect and preserve itself—indeed an 
obligation to do so. Still, the need for 
discretion is definite. As a text-book 
for a course in Government warns: At 
the same time the Government enacts 
its laws and fixes procedures to combat 
the activities of communists, it has the 
responsibility of avoiding tactics that 
destroy the Constitutional liberties of 
individuals.” 





The irony of the situation is that it 
is often the communist who raises the 
loudest cry for strict protection of 
civil liberties and who stands on the 
Fifth Amendment, although in the So- 
viet Union everything is subject to 
censorship by the Communist Party. 


Communists shamelessly use “the words 


® Claudius O. Johnson, Government in the 
United States, Crowell, New York, 1952, 
p. 144. 
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and symbols of democracy to mask 
their totalitarian tactics. But their con- 
cern for civil rights is always limited 
to themselves.” 


Holmes’ Test 


There is no simple, pat rule as to 
what should be done. It is often difficult 
to distinguish between permissible free 
speech and that which would threaten 
society. The only guiding principle we 
have to apply is the “‘clear and present 
danger” test as enunciated by Justice 
Holmes in 1919. In applying this in the 
case of Dennis v. U. S. (tried under 
the Smith Act of 1940), Chief Justice 
Vinson upheld the right of the govern- 
ment to protect itself from armed in- 
ternal attack. He then added: 


Obviously, the words [clear and present 
danger] cannot mean that before the Gov- 
ernment may act, it must wait until the 
putsch is about to be executed. . . . If the 
Government is aware that a group aim- 
ing at its overthrow is attempting to in- 
doctrinate its members . . . action by the 
Government is required.™* 


Is government action in the way of 
censorship required in other fields, for 
example in the matter of obscene liter- 
ature and movies? Ir a pluralistic so- 
ciety such as ours, where the standards 
of morality are so diverse, it would be 
impossible and undesirable to have more 
than a bare minimum of censorship by 
governmental agencies. 


The Federal government, in the past, 
has been extremely reluctant to commit 
itself in this field. Although the Su- 
preme Court has decided numerous 
cases, it has never defined the word 
“obscene.” In the case of Robertson v. 


°To Secure These Rights, p. 48. 


"Dennis v. U.S., 341 U.S. 494, 1951, pp. 
521-2. 
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Baldwin, the Supreme Court did state 
that ““The freedom of speech and of the 
press does not permit the publication 
of libels, blasphemous or other indecent 
articles or other publications injurious 
to morals or private reputation.””* 


Pre-publication restraint is usually 
deemed unconstitutional, although a 
Federal statute prohibits the mailing of 
and denies entrance into the country 
of “every obscene, lewd, lascivious or 
filthy book, pamphlet, picture, paper, 
letter, writing, print, or other publica- 
tion of an indecent character.” (Section 
1461, Title 18, Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure, U.S. Code) This statute ap- 
pears to cover a great deal of territory; 
actually it is not strictly enforced. Mail- 
ing is refused only to the worst sort of 
pornographic materials. 


Most states have statutes prohibiting 
or at least discouraging indecent litera- 
ture. Many of them are vague, loosely 
drawn and are, therefore, difficult to 
enforce. It is evident that truly indecent 
literature should be under reasonable 
restraints; however, several factors come 
into play here. 


1. The constraints of law must serve 
the cause of essential human freedom. 
The adverse results should not outweigh 


the good. 


2. The premises of civil law are 
found ultimately in the moral law, but 
human law must, because of the diverse 
ethical viewpoints of the members of 
a pluralistic society, be tolerant of 
many evils condemned by morality. As 
Father John Courtney Murray, S.J. has 
written: “The law seeks to establish and 
maintain only that minimum of actual- 


12Robertson v. Baldwin, 165, U.S. 275, p. 281. 
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ized morality that is necessary for the 
healthy functioning of the social 
order.””"* 


3. Who is competent to judge, for 
our pluralistic society, what norms are 
to be adhered to? It must be someone 
capable of careful and prudent judg- 
ment, for in the past decades many 
books, including classics, have been 
banned without consideration. Then 
too, the word “obscenity” defies exact 
definition. Even “Canon Law ... finds 
it impossible or unnecessary to set up 
a mechanical or strait-jacketing defini- 
tion of obscenity.””* 


4. Freedom of expression must al- 
ways be considered the rule and censor- 
ship the exception. 


The advantages of wide freedom of publi- 
cation greatly outweigh the advantages of 
any system of state censorship .... Truth 
is more likely to emerge out of an at- 
mosphere of free discussion.** 

It is pretty generally admitted that the 
present legal picture is in a muddle [and] 
the difficulties in trying to straighten it 
out are immense.’® 


It is a problem that must be worked 
out gradually and perseveringly. 


Minority Protests 


It is evident that at the present time, 
our government is not too effectively 
ridding our newsstands of the indecent 
literature circulating about. Such mor- 


18] iterature and Censorship,” Books on 


Trial, June-July, 1956, p. 444. 


14Hon. Charles S. Desmond, “Legal Problems 
Related to Censorship,” in Problems of 
Communication in a Pluralistic Society, 
p. 164. 

15John Courtney Murray, S.J., “The Bad 
Arguments Intelligent Men Make,” Amer- 
ica, November 3, 1956, p. 123. 


16Christopher Hollis, “Obscenity and the 
Law,” in Tablet (London), Feb. 12, 1955, 
p. 149. 
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ally unhealthy publications are readily 
available to the general public and es- 
pecially to those whom it will harm the 
most—the children. What can be done 
about it? 


Some emphatically say “Nothing!” 
They have forgotten that individuals 
have the right to object, to protest and 
to argue against anything they disagree 
with, This is a perfectly normal process 
that occurs daily in the lives of every- 
one. 


When a minority group or organiza- 
tion puts its objections into print, how- 
ever, the indignant cry of “censorship” 
is promptly raised. When a group of 
citizens decides to visit a drugstore 
selling smutty comic-books and asks 
the owner to please cease handling such 
“‘poison” for the minds of children, the 
same cry goes up. If the owner refuses 
to cooperate, he will no doubt lose a 
little business but hasn’t the citizen 
the right to purchase goods in any store 
he chooses? 


Last August, the Legion of Decency 
criticized the film, Storm Center, for 
its highly propagandistic nature. The 
Motion Picture Council immediately 
retaliated, denouncing the Legion as 
using “a form of censorship with the 
purpose of dictating and controlling 
the content of motion pictures contrary 
to the American principle of freedom 
of thought and expression.” It had ap- 
parently slipped the minds of the mem- 
bers of the Council that not only they 
but other groups, as well, have the right 
to express their opinions, adverse or 
otherwise. 


There are two important areas of 
concern regarding the censorship efforts 
of minority groups. First, it must be 
admitted that many “censors”, or “‘crit- 
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ics”, have definitely not performed their 
job admirably.” 

The second area of concern is that of 
proper procedures. Though an organi- 
zation may have an excellent purpose, 
many of its members may show a fla- 
grant disregard for the proper means. 
Procedure is most important where cen- 
sorship is concerned. 

Four principles were enunciated by 
Dr. Vernon Burke as governing the 
censorship activities of minority 
groups:”* 

1. Minority groups have the right 
to censor for their own members. 

2. They have mo right to demand 
governmental censorship for members 
of other groups who do not share the 
same standards. 

3. They have the right to attempt 
to raise and improve the moral stan- 
dards of society, by arguments and 
persuasions, conducted within the law 
and on a reasonable basis. 

4. They may not impose their own 
moral views by any form of violence. 

These minority groups are indispen- 
sable in society today, provided they 
encourage voluntary reform rather than 
employing tactics of coercion. What we 
really need are: “. . . men and women 
of prudence, who understand the art of 
procedure and understand too that we 
are morally bound, by the virtue of 
prudence, to a concrete rightness of 
method in the pursuit of moral aims.” 

To acquire this virtue of prudence 


1™The artist should have some protection 
against ill-considered judgments. Yet it is 
equally true that the public should be pro- 
tected against the production of offensive 
and immoral art.” Samuel James Larsen, 
in “The Stroke of the Blue Pencil,’ Catho- 
lic Digest, Sept., 1956, p. 74. 


18QOp. cit., p. 130. 
19 bid. 
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calls for concentrated diligence on the 
part of the citizen. He must learn to 
understand, to love and to appreciate 
what freedom is, never taking it for 
granted. He must learn the correct con- 
notation of the term “civil liberty.” 
The Catholic as a citizen has, being a 
member of a minority group, a special 
stake in the preservation of civil 
rights.”° 







sisteendiatieees 


The alert citizen must see to it that 
he is well-informed, taking the trouble 
to sort facts from propaganda. He 
should take every opportunity for dis- 
cussion and exchanging ideas with 
others, using rational argument in ac- 
cord with prudence and justice. He 
must live and act at all times like a 
Christian, never losing sight of the 
fact that it is God who established civil 
society, man’s rights, duties and obliga- 
tion. The Catholic who is a citizen has 
been specifically urged by Pius XII to 
be “increasingly in a position to hold his 
own personal opinion, to express it and 
to give effect to it in a manner con- 
sistent with the common good.” 
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20Are Catholics, as a group, conscious of this 
special stake? One writer in a symposium 
did not think so: “The Catholic layman 
. . « seems to consider his freedom as a 
burden which he too easily lays down. In 
our country there is a trend towards con- 
formity in ideas that almost bears out the 
rather cynical statement of Eric Hoffer, an 
aphorist who says: “When people are free 
to do as they please, they usually imitate 
each other.’” Jerem O’Sullivan-Barra, in 
“The Gift of Freedom,” Integrity, Feb., 
1956, p. 28. 


21Christmas Message of 1944, Catholic Mind, 
43 (February, 1945) p. 65. 
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Values in the 


THOMAS O. HANLEY S.J. 


THE AGRICULTURAL program which 
is in operation today has developed 
under pressure from a variety of forces. 
The many farm groups and farmer-re- 
lated organizations responsible for this 
situation have been guided by an equal- 
ly varied set of values. The question, 
“What does the farmer think?” makes 
little sense today. The present day 
farmer is far indeed from the homo- 
geneous entity that historians tend to 
find more than half a century ago, 
when nearly all farmers were caught 
with deflated money as holders of small, 
diversified farms. Farm types have 
multiplied since the days of Populism 
when farmers united to modify sub- 
stantially American institutions. Farmer 
interest, opinion and values are now 
unmistakably splintered. 


This diversity is reflected in the vari- 
ous farm organizations. None seems to 
speak for the “farmer” but, rather, for 
the type of farm each organization rep- 
resents. Their most effective speaking, 
moreover, is in the lobbies of Congress 





Father Hanley teaches History at Mar- 
quette University. 
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and in the Department of Agriculture, 
not on a political platform in Omaha 
which their forebears built in 1892. The 
largest of these organizations, and the 
most influential, is the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, numbering over a 
million and a half families, which makes 
available a host of services, such as fur- 
nishing information, providing insur- 
ance programs and similar activities. Its 
beginnings were modest. In connection 
with the government’s Agricultural 
Extension Service, groups developed on 
a county level to improve farming 
scientifically. Today the Farm Bureau 
carries on a great variety of projects in 
cooperation with major industrial cor- 
porations. A Washington office and staff 
is maintained and a magazine published, 
standard activities of all important 
farm organizations in promoting their 
public policies. 


The National Grange has fewer ties 
with non-farm interests but it is active 
in the usual ways in endeavoring to 
influence legislation. Founded shortly 
after the Civil War as an agent for in- 
culcating agrarian idealism and a fuller 
social and cultural life in the rural 
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areas, the Grange continues this tra- 
dition through more than 7,000 local 
centers throughout the country. Much 
of the discussion at local meetings is 
about agricultural legislation and this 
is said to have substantial influence on 
its national policies. Before the turn of 
the century, the Grange crusaded for 
radical railroad reform legislation; to- 
day it is considered conservative. 


Another impressive organization is 
the National Farmers Union. Like the 
Farm Bureau, it provides services for its 
members, generally in the form of co- 
operatives, an example being the giant 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion. Its membership, less diffused 
than that of the Grange, is found 
mostly in the wheat states of the Great 
Plains. There are smaller organizations 
with more narrowly limited interests, 
such as the American Institute of Co- 
operatives, the National Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts and so forth. 
It would seem that only the Grange 
and the National Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion embrace all types of farming. Even 
though this may be true, one could not 
say that spokesmen for these two or- 
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ganizations represent the thinking of 
all their members, since many join mere- 
ly for the services which membership 
brings. It would be safe to say, how- 
ever, that the policies advocated by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation are 
more acceptable to those who operate 
larger than average-size farms. The 
small farmer who is in dire need of 
credit and hardest hit by the price-cost 
squeeze does not feel that the policies 
advocated by these larger farm organi- 
zations would afford the prompt and 
adequate relief he needs. 


Grass Root Revolt 


Reflecting this dissatisfaction, a large 
number of these small farmers staged a 
farm revolt two years ago and set up 
a new group which called itself the 
National Farm Organization. To many 
old-timers the movement was reminis- 
cent of the third party uprisings at the 
close of the last century. There are 
unmistakable affinities, if not to the ex- 
plicit forms of the Grangers and the 
Populists, certainly to many of the val- 
ues in an earlier American tradition 
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which they expressed and further de- 
veloped. 


In September, 1955, in Adams 
County, Iowa, 600 disturbed and anx- 
ious farmers gathered to discuss the 
problem of farm failures. By Decem- 
ber 15th, the initial meeting had de- 
veloped into the National Farm 
Organization with a paid membership 
of 55,000 represented by 800 delegates 
at a convention. A constitution was 
written and officers elected. Resolu- 
tions recommended measures to meet 
the conditions which created NFO." 
The president, Oren Lee Staley, stated 
quite simply in the name of the mem- 
bers what they agreed these conditions 
were: “The agricultural situation west 
of the Mississippi has reached the point 
where farmers have been liquidated 
daily because their income does not 
meet the cost of production.” A sim- 
ple indictment was pressed that legis- 
lators were not being given a true pic- 
ture of the situation in agriculture. 


Former Governor Dan Turner, like 
a Populist redivivus, declaimed that 
“They have talked down to us; they 
think we haven’t the power to organ- 
ize.” Yet the rhetoric of conspiracy 
was not prominent in the organization. 
Its president explained quite temperately 
the group’s attitude: “We have great 
faith in the fairness and judgment of 
the American people, if the true situa- 
tion of agriculture is aptly presented. 
We believe that this can only be accom- 
plished through a dignified, firm and 
vigorous organization of farmers. We 
feel that only farmers themselves know 


1 NFO news release, December 15, 1955. Sub- 
sequent statements regarding resolutions 
and policies advocated are taken from this 
source and Resolution leaflets. 
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the true condition that exists in agri- 
culture.” 

NFO offered proposals for immediate 
action by Congress. Full parity plus 
$20 and $30 floors on hog and cattle 
prices, with controls when surpluses 
were created, were recommended. NFO 
emphasized the temporary nature of the 
parity and price floors; it urged the leg- 
islation on an emergency basis. One 
resolution, however, went further and 
implied that the agricultural sector of 
the economy was not free. “The prac- 
tice of monopolistic market manipula- 
tion,” it read, “which [is] circumvent- 
ing the operations of free markets and 
enriching the few to the end of destroy- 
ing the producer must be stopped. We 
request immediate investigation by 
Congress and the Federal government.” 
This theme indicates acceptance in 
principle of the free market but echoes 
the charge of the old Granger and Pop- 
ulist movements against the railroads 
and the trusts. 


Action Awaited 


Action on this resolution has not pro- 
ceeded far in Congress. Strangely 
enough, however, NFO apparently did 
alert a more distant citadel. A delega- 
tion had presented the NFO resolution 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. Judg- 
ing from a subsequent speech by Mr. 
Benson, the plea seemed to have made 
an impression. Speaking to the National 
Swine Industry Committee of the 
American Farm Bureau, the Secretary 
reminded his audience that the farmer 
was bearing the brunt of price decline. 
“I want to speak very bluntly to you,” 
he said. “This is no time for taking 
advantage of the American farmer. As 
a nation, we simply cannot afford to 


® To the writer, February 4, 1956. 
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let him carry the full brunt of increased 
processing and distribution costs, yes, 
even increased profits, in other sectors 
of the meat industry. 
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Almost coincidentally with NFO’s 
articulation of the small farmer’s dis- 
tress the appearance of an article, ‘“‘The 
Country Slickers Take Us Again,” led 
to a discussion which emphasized his 
part in fashioning American cultural 
values. A New York Times’ editorial in 
commenting discussed the “‘farmer im- 
age” which it considered as a part of 
the American heritage. The value of 


this image and the traditional esteem 
in which it is held prevented anything 
like a united front against farmer-fa- 
vored appropriations by the urban, non- 
farm, non-rural vote. “Obviously,” 
the editorial concluded, “this vote could 
sweep the country if it ever got to- 
gether. We trust there will never be 
this division among our people.’” 


The “farmer image” described in 
this editorial finds today its closest ap- 
proximation in the farmers composing 
the NFO membership. Its first officers, 
for example, were young, vigorous men, 
only one of them being over forty. 
With their families they operated diver- 
sified farms, averaging 250 acres, in the 
lower Missouri Valley.° Most of the 


“ Associated Press dispatch, January 30, 1956 
in the Omaha Evening World Herald. 


5 January 29, 1956. 
® NFO news release, December 15, 1955. 
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membership is found in this same area 
and operates a corn-hog type farm. 
These men, however, are less affected 
by the sentiment of the “farmer im- 
age” than are their urban cousins. The 
virtues of American farm life, as cele- 
brated in American literature, particu- 
larly the deep and solid values expressed 
in this literature, are better grasped by 
those men who actually farm.’ 


At the same time that NFO was get- 
ting started, at Corning, Iowa, Profes- 
sor John D. Hicks, the author of The 
Populist Revolt, by coincidence was 
presenting an address to the Nebraska 
State Historical Society at Lincoln un- 
der the title, “The Third American 
Revolution.” In speaking of the farm- 
ers before 1900, he said: “They want- 
ed a common standard of living below 
which the most humble should not be 
permitted to fall, freedom from want 
and fear.” The political movement 
which created this value was more so- 
cial than political or economic, though 
in a way all three of these are inter- 
related. ‘Toward these goals,” Pro- 
fessor Hicks observed, in explaining the 
permanence of the revolution, “they 
have made a remarkable progress, a 
progress so great that it may be termed 


a revolution. 


Before the rise of the Populist party, 
distressed farmers turned to American 
political institutions. The results were 
meagre. It was the achievement of 


™ See Richard Hofstader, The Age of Reform 
(Boston, 1956), ch. I, “The Agrarian 
Myth and Commercial Realities.” He con- 
siders a myth to be an idea that contains 
values affecting one’s view of life. The 
“farmer image” is such a myth, but does 
not develop the suppositions presented 
here. 


Nebraska History, 36 (December, 1955), 
228. 
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Populism to change this situation. 
Striking innovations in electoral meth- 
ods were advocated and eventually 
adopted, thus making both state and 
national legislation more responsive to 
the wishes of the voters. The Granger 
movement of the 1870s won acceptance 
of the idea that the government was 
responsible for correcting the inequities 
which an adolescent industrial growth 
was inflicting on the farmers. The 
statutes which gave this idea legislative 
form and the tidal wave of sentiment 
which it marshalled for the protection 
of the small farmer and the restraint 
of monopoly were due to Populism. 
What clinched the success of this 
growth in the American tradition was 
the convergence of two urban forces, 
the small business man and the non- 
industrial Yankee, in the new amalgam 
called Progressivism. Bosses and Rob- 
ber Barons began to take to the hills; 
maturing industrial leaders began to 
speak of social responsibility with deep 
bows toward the farmer. The effect of 
Populism was profound. The close of 
the era found our political and eco- 
nomic institutions thoroughly renovat- 
ed by this Third American Revolution. 
One might note that well before the 
trans-Mississippi West had become the 
corn belt and breadbasket of the nation, 
idealistic Federal policies, culminating 
in the Homestead Act, had facilitated 
the acquisition of small parcels of land. 
After the Civil War, Congress, it is 
true, was hesitant in its attitude on 
silver, a stand reflecting the interests 
represented in the national legislature 
rather than an indication of the in- 
difference of Congress to the small 
farmer’s plight. 

In seeing a clear sequence in all these 
events, Richard Hofstader has evoked 
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the days of Jefferson when the farmer, 
especially the small farmer, was deemed 
to be the stabilizing force in American 
society. Some writers suggest that the 
“farmer image” is dominantly senti- 
mental and ethical in content. Such 
a judgment overlooks a very radical 
element, seldom stated but constantly 
implied in this tradition. The basic 
values of this tradition of the family- 
sized farm is the ideal security which 
this tangible form of property affords. 
The wide diffusion of such ownership 
was made possible by an easy access to 
our vast open western domain. When 
the margin of free land had narrowed 
to the vanishing point by 1890, indebt- 
ed-farmers, still cherishing this value, 
turned to political activity in its de- 
fense. Because the free and independ- 
ent farmer was an authentic and ac- 
cepted American ideal, measures for his 
safeguarding prevailed. Perhaps this 
explains why Professor John D. Black 
has concluded: “The main truth about 
the history of family farming in the 
United States is that for most systems 
of farming it has been well able to hold 
its own. There is little to indicate that 
this will not be true in the future.’ 


Vital Tradition 

The vitality of the family farm tra- 
dition still persists. Both the National 
Farmers Union and the National 
Grange officially are its advocates. The 
National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence over the years has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to its preserva- 
tion, and has ardently fostered this 
ideal for reasons much more profound 
than mere sentiment. It has adapted 
tradition to the mechanized conditions 


* “Future of the Family Farm,” Yale Re- 
view, 45 (June, 1956), 558-9. 
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of agriculture today by re-defining the 
family-size farm in realistic terms.”° 


The National Farm Organization has 
been part of this current defense of the 
farm and its values; moreover, by its 
vehemence and behavior, it has added 
the force of a Populism reborn. It 
has hurled challenges, some extravagant 
indeed but all focusing thought on an 
analysis of the small farm, its values 
and the situation at the present time. 
Basically, it seems, the NFO’s greatest 
conflict is with some current interpre- 
tations of the American tradition of 
the free economy. In particular, there 


are people who see a certain economic 
determinism in the trend away from 
the family-size farm while others see 
all government intervention in agricul- 
tural problems as a thrust of socialism. 
The assertions, and even the extrava- 
gant policy proposals, of NFO remind 
us that the American ideal of a free 
economy and widely diffused ownership 
is an inherited one, reflecting not the 
formulation of a theorist but the aspi- 
rations of a people. The basic freedom 
in our economy is in the men whom 
it serves and who are its masters. 


the Family Farm 


1%See A Program for 
(1956), a policy statement by the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, 4. Their 
definition of the family farm is substan- 
tially what is understood in the writer’s 
discussion as a family-size farm: “A family 


farm is a socio-economic institution in 
which the capital, labor and management 
of the family is organized toward the pro- 
duction of food and fiber for the benefit 
of the family and society.” Acreage should 
be sufficient to maintain a family in eco- 
nomic security without turning to outside 
work. This, according to some writers, is 
termed adequate family-size and to others 
as merely family-size. 
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Some of the means which NFO has 
recommended are indeed considered ex- 
treme, just as were many of those which 
Populism advocated. They are, per- 
haps, open to even greater criticism. 
Farm conditions against which NFO 
developed are far different from those 
that gave rise to Populism. Today there 
is a dearth of markets; there is the 
problem of over-production. Today’s 
farmer is not politically disfranchised 
nor are the services upon which he de- 
pends unregulated monopolies. In one 
respect the plight is the same as it was 
at the turn of the century; the farmer 
is caught in a price-cost squeeze, though 
the causes are different. In the face of 
these conditions NFO’s policy on price 
floors and parity may be extravagant; 
it is, however, hardly as radical as what 
the Populists advocated in the 1880s 
and 1890s. The small size of NFO, 
the loose nature of its organization and 
the modest resources of its leadership 
leave little hope that it will devise any 
definitive solutions or elaborate any leg- 
islative action. 

For all of this, NFO still is to be 
seen in terms of its major purpose 
which was to awaken interest and ac- 
tion in the face of the small farmer’s 
urgent need. It has stimulated the re- 
consideration of the small family-size 
farm as an American asset. Many do 
not go along with its legislative recom- 
mendations because they cannot see 
them as genuine solutions of the prob- 
lems of the small farmer. 

Yet the NFO has dramatized the 
problem. Perhaps, also, it may have 
won more sympathetic consideration for 
those who offer more mature programs 
looking to the preservation of that 
important American cultural heritage, 
the independent farmer. 
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Marriage and Rhythm 


Unfriendly critics are wont to taunt 
us with the observation, “you Catholics 
have all the solutions and no problems.” 
The fact is that Catholics as Catholics 
have innumerable problems, many of 
them producing a real anguish of con- 
science. One of their most human prob- 
lems is observing God’s law in the reg- 
ulation of births when economic neces- 
sity or medical reasons compel such a 
solution. 

The Catholic Church never runs 
away from a problem. Indeed, when the 
dignity and destiny of man is at stake, 
she cannot disinterest herself. This con- 
cern for the salvation of souls, a man- 
date from her Founder, Jesus Christ, 
accounts for the activity of the Church 
in the field of race relations, labor-man- 
agement problems and family responsi- 
bilities. 

Sociologists tell us that birth control, 
as practiced by many, is one of the 
major factors in leakage from the 
Church. Faced with real and legitimate 
reasons for spacing children (or for 
not having another), many Catholics 
are said to feel that they must choose 
between the Church and the practice 
of contraception. This false dilemma is 
a product of the mistaken notion that 
the Church teaches that married couples 
must have as many children as nature 
allows—no matter what the circum- 
stances of their family life. Such a mis- 
representation of the Catholic position 
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is a falsification of the ideal of mar- 
riage the Church holds out to her 
children. True, she is adamant—as is 
God’s law—in proclaiming that no rea- 
son justifies resorting to unnatural birth 
control. She is, however, mindful of 
the very real problems of married life 
today. 

The Holy Father himself gave the 
lead in encouraging serious and scien- 
tific study of one of these problems. On 
November 26th, 1951, addressing the 
Association of Large Families, he ex- 
pressed deep admiration for the love 
and trust in God which the size of 
the families of the delegates demon- 
strated; yet he was quick to sense the 
difficulties that many modern couples 
are encountering. On that occasion His 
Holiness pointed out that there are con- 
ditions under which “‘a regulation of 
offspring is compatible with the law of 
God.” Referring to the rhythm method, 
the Holy Father continued: ‘“‘One may 
even hope that science will succeed in 
providing this licit method with a suffi- 
ciently secure basis.” 

It is to an analysis of this “licit 
method” and its place in the total view 
of Christian marriage that Father John 
L. Thomas, S.J., addresses himself in 
his latest book.* It is a scholarly, prac- 
tical, creative work. 


1 MARRIAGE AND RHYTHM,—John L. 
Thomas, S.J., Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md., 180 pp. $3.00. 
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Father Thomas is a theologian, a phi- 
losopher, a sociologist and a marriage 
counselor, who has drawn heavily on 
the help of the medical profession in 
preparing his present study. This com- 
bination of talent is invaluable, indeed 
indispensable, in successfully handling 
the problem. It equips him with an 
ability to understand sympathetically 
and to guide with sureness the young 
modern Catholic couples who are striv- 
ing to grow in love of one another and 
so in love of God. 


These young couples (as my work 
makes me acutely aware) are at once 
the hope and the pride of American 
Catholicism. In their understanding of 
their responsibilities they represent the 
growingly active role of the laity in 
the Church. Until recent times—such, 
at least, has been my impression—most 
laypeople worried only about saving 
their souls. They may have wanted to 
know what was their role within the 
Church; they were apparently unaware 
of any duty outside of the Church. 
Happily, they are coming to realize, 
more and more, that the layperson’s role 
is to be a mediator between the Church 
and the world as that of the priest is to 
be a mediator between Christ and the 
faithful who are the Church. 

The ambition of these young Ameri- 
can Catholic couples to make the 
Church present in a confused and 
wounded world will be assisted by Fa- 
ther Thomas’ clear and solid exposition 
of the place of human love in marriage. 
With no concession to sentimentalism, 
with a scientist’s passion for the facts, 
with a firm grasp of theological vision 
of supernaturally elevated human na- 
ture, with a hardheaded realization of 
the need for sacrifice and even for hero- 
ism in present day family living, the 
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author emphasizes that only in the light 
of the full meaning of marriage can the 
problem of the restriction of children 
be intelligently appraised and resolved. 


Child as Symbol 


In praising Father Thomas’ immense- 
ly valuable analysis of the place of 
rhythm in marriage, I would like to 
editorialize a bit to remark that couples 
must not arbitrarily restrict the number 
of their children. Just as it is impos- 
sible to imagine a good professor giving 
a course half as well as he can or to 
imagine a good judge doing half the 
justice he is capable of rendering, so it 
is somewhat repugnant to imagine a 
Christian couple who selfishly decide in 
favor of a small family. Sex as sanc- 
tioned by God is associated primarily 
with children. The child in a Christian 
family is treasured because it was en- 
trusted by God to this particular 
couple. It is at once the gift of God 
and the symbol of shared love of hus- 
band and wife. Such is the emphasis of 
Catholic theology. 


With the hundreds of pagan birth 
control clinics in this nation, with job 
security always precarious, with the 
hysterical cry of those who prophesy 
“overpopulation,” the Catholic family 
life movement must make combined use 
of sociology and theology, of medicine 
and psychology. Always within the 
fence of faith, we must look for growth 
in our teaching of doctrine. The tech- 
nician, the expert will help us find 
truth. Family life in America will be 
especially grateful to Father Thomas 
for his unusual technical ability and 
generosity. His book is masterful. 





The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Irving A. DeBlanc 
is the Director of the Family Life Bureau, 
N.C.W.C. 
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Social Justice in 


Quadragesimo Anno 


CHARLES N. R. McCOY 


THE FOLLOWING observations have 
been prompted by the review by Father 
Bernard W. Dempsey of Father William 
F. Drummond’s book, Social Justice.’ 
I wish to call attention to a number of 
considerations which bear on the prob- 
lem of defining social justice and 
which, for some unaccountable reason, 
have been scarcely adverted to. 


The many students of this question 
seem not to have been impressed with 
the possibility that the phrase “social 
justice” may not primarily signify jus- 
tice as a virtue but rather a certain rec- 
titude or order in the disposition of the 
parts of that whole which is society; 
and that the name of the virtue derives 
from its relation to this primary mean- 
ing. There has been so much discussion 
of the virtue of social justice that to 
make the suggestion I do may appear ex- 
tremely rash. 


It will perhaps not appear so if we 
consider—allowing for all the travail of 


1 “The Range of Social Justice,” by Bernard 
W. Dempsey, S.J., SOCIAL ORDER, January, 
1957, p. 20, a review of Social Justice by 
William F. Drummond, S.J., Bruce, Mil- 
waukee, 1956. 





Chairman of the Department of Politics at 
the Catholic University of America, Father 
McCoy was formerly associated with the 
Institute of Social Order. 
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pushing the “frontiers of research”—the 
fruitless effort to reach a common un- 
derstanding of what the “newness” of 
this virtue precisely is; but more telling 
in behalf of what I suggest is the fact 
that the passages from St. Thomas to 
which Pius XI refers” in speaking of the 
“true guiding principle of social and 
economic activity” are not the passages 
in which St. Thomas treats of justice 
as a virtue (whether legal, distributive, 
or commutative) ; they are, rather, pas- 
sages in which he speaks of another 
meaning of justice—‘the justice of the 
regime”—a meaning which does not 
take justice as a virtue. These two 
senses of justice are explained by the 
Angelic Doctor as follows: 
Since justice, by its very nature [St. 
Thomas writes], signifies a certain recti- 
tude of order, it may be taken in two 
ways. First, inasmuch as it signifies a 
right order in man’s act, and thus justice 
is placed among the virtues—either as 
particular justice, which directs a man’s 
acts by regulating them in relation to his 
fellowman—or as legal justice, which di- 
rects a man’s acts by regulating them in 
their relation to the common good of so- 
ciety. 
Secondly, justice is so-called inasmuch 
as it signifies a certain rectitude of order 
in the interior disposition of a man... 


* Q.A., n. 81-91. See footnote 6 below. 
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insofar as . . . the inferior powers of the 
soul are subject to the superior . . .; and 
this disposition the Philosopher calls jus- 
tice metaphorically speaking.* 

We may note parenthetically that the 
reason why this justice is called “meta- 
phorical” is simply that the due order- 
ing of the parts of this whole is not an 
ordering of active “agents” or “per- 
sons” and hence there is not strictly 
speaking justice, which is always “to- 
ward another,” nevertheless ‘‘meta- 
phorically in one and the same man 
there is said to be justice . . . in general 
insofar as... to each part of man there 
is ascribed what is becoming to it.’”* 

We may observe next that this meta- 
phorical justice is found in the initial 
constitution of the universe and implies, 
indeed, a kind of distributive justice in 
the creation of various and unequal na- 
tures. I say a kind of distributive jus- 
tice because here nothing is conferred 
on “another” according to any preced- 
ing merit since nothing was before cre- 
ation. Against the argument of Origen 
that justice is violated by an inequality 
in the parts of the universe, two points, 
St. Thomas says, are to be observed: In 
distributive justice something is given 
to a private individual insofar as what 
belongs to the whole is due to the part 
and in a quantity that is proportionate 
to the importance of the position of 
that part in respect of the whole. But 
“in the constitution of things there is 
no inequality of parts through any pre- 
ceding inequality . . . [and, therefore, 
it must needs be that] inequality comes 
from the perfection of the whole. This 
appears also in works done by art; for 
the roof of a house differs from the 
foundation, not because it is made of 


® Summa Theologica, I-II, Q.113, Art. 1. c. 
Italics in the original. 
* Jbid., II-III, Q.58, Art. 2. Italics mine. 
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other material; but in order that the 
house may be made perfect of different 
parts, the artificer seeks different ma- 
terial; indeed he would make such ma- 
terial if he could.”* The justice spoken 
of here, then, is also “metaphorical” 
and not really distributive justice, since 
there is no real consideration of what is 
owed to the part. 

Now, that this kind of justice 
(metaphorical) applies also to the rec- 
titude of order of the parts—natural 
and quasi-natural — of that whole 
which is society is evident from the 
fact that it is to the doctrine con- 
tained in these passages that Pius XI 
alludes in speaking of the resteration 
of “the true directive principle of so- 
cial and economic activity.” 

The Pope refers alsc to this passage, 
in which St. Thomas is speaking of that 
metaphorical justice which is the recti- 
tude of the order of the parts of the 
universe: “In every government the 
best thing is that provision be made for 
the things governed, according to their 
mode: for in this consists the justice of 
the regime.”" The Pope refers to this 
passage immediately after making the 
following observations: 

. . . the demand and supply of labor di- 

vides men on the labor market into two 

classes, as into two camps, and the bar- 
gaining between these parties transforms 
this labor market into an arena where the 
two armies are engaged in combat. To 
this grave disorder . . . a remedy must 
evidently be supplied. . . . But there can- 


not be question of any perfect cure except 
this opposition be done away with, and 


well-ordered members of the social body 


Ibid., I, Q.47. Art. 2, ad 3; II-II, Q.61, Art. 
2 c; cf. I, Q.65, Art. 2, c and ad 3. 

Q.A. 84. The Holy Father refers to S. T. 
L, Q. 65, Art. 2 and to C. C. Ill, C. 71, 
the whole matter of which is more exten- 
sively dealt with in the passages which I 
have cited, supra. 

Contra Gentiles III, ¢.71; cited in Q.A., 
n.84. Italics mine. 
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come into being anew . . . binding men 
together . . . according to the diverse func- 
tions which they exercise in society. . . . 
These groups, [vocational and _profes- 
sional] in a true sense autonomous, are 
considered by man to be, if not essential 
to civil society, at least its natural and 
spontaneous development.® 
This is that “justice of the regime” in 
which “provision [is] made for the 
things governed, according to their 
mode” that appears to be the primary 
signification of ‘“‘social justice.” It is 
more fully described by Pius XI when 
he says that 
all the institutions of public and social 
life must be imbued with the spirit of jus- 
justice and this justice . . . must build up 
a juridical and social order able to pervade 
all economic activity. . . . If then the 
members of the social body be thus re- 
formed, and if the true directive principle 
of social and economic activity be thus 
re-established, it will be possible to say, 
in a sense, of this body what the Apostle 
said of the Mystical Body of Christ: “The 
whole body being compacted and fitly 
joined together, by what every joint sup- 
plieth, according to the operation in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase 
of the body, unto the edifying of itself in 
charity.”® 
Thus, applied first to the order of the 
parts of the universe—which St. 
Thomas compares (C.C. iii, C. 71) to 
the justice of social order—‘‘the justice 
of the regime” is used by the Pontiff 
in sections 83 through 90 to signify 
“the true directive principle of social 
and economic activity” (n. 90); and 
the exposition culminates in the state- 
ment: 
If then the members of the social body 
be thus reformed, and if the true directive 
principle of social and economic activity 
be thus re-established, it will be possible 
to say ... of this body what the Apostle 
said of the Mystical Body of Christ... . 


8 Q.A., n.83. 
® Tbid., n.88,n.90. 
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It appears, then, that the “true directive 
principle of social and economic activ- 
ity” is that “justice of the regime” 
whereby the members of the social body 
are formed and re-formed according to 
what in part, at least, is “a natural and 
spontaneous development.” 


We may note that in treating of the 
relation of “‘social organization” to the 
virtue of social justice, Father Drum- 
mond himself observes that “Pope Pius 
XII was later to call the section of 
Quadragesimo Anno which contains the 
social policy embodying the idea of an 
occupational, corporative order of the 
whole economy the ‘chief part’ of the 
encyclical.””® Would it not be strange 
indeed if in an encyclical on social jus- 
tice the chief part of it were not de- 
voted to social justice? 


Reconstruct Society 


If the professional and occupational 
organizations, “the well-ordered mem- 
bers of the social body,” are in a sense 
institutions of natural law, they are 
not, however, “brought in” by nature: 
man has a share, as St. Thomas pointed 
out, not oniy in the disposition of Di- 
vine Providence but in its execution as 
well; for this is man’s “self-govern- 
ment.” It can happen then that “the 
highly developed social life, which once 
flourished in a variety of prosperous in- 
stitutions organically linked with each 
other, has been damaged and all but 
ruined, leaving thus virtually only indi- 
viduals and the State, and social life 
[has] lost its organic form.””* The real 
task, then, is the reconstruction of the 
social order itself. When Father Drum- 
mond takes the social justice of the en- 
cyclical to be simply the virtue “whose 


1°Social Justice, op.cit., p. 104. 
119.A., n.78. 
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formal object is the social aspect of 
property,” he has no grounds for deny- 
ing (although he is right in denying) 
as primary a role to the state in the 
exercise of this virtue as to “owners 
and administrators of property.” 

In order to do this, it is necessary to 
invoke the concept of social justice as 
signifying the organic form, the recti- 
tude of order of society. After fully 
acknowledging the duty of the state “to 
specify . . . what is licit and what is 
illicit for property owners in the use 
of their possessions,” Pius XI gives the 
reason why the discharge of this duty 
may not be arbitrary. The reason is 
this: “that the domestic household is 
antecedent, as well in idea as in fact, to 
the gathering of men into a com- 
munity.””* Thus it is only on condi- 


12$t. Thomas indeed views as the purpose of 
the civil law of property that it “accustom 
men to give of their own to others readily” 
CI-II, Q.105, Art. 2, ad. 1) and men are 
made accustomed through the discipline and 
training of laws. For a man acts “unlaw- 
fully” and “sinfully” if in anticipating 
someone in taking possession of something 
which at first was common property he 
excludes others from a share. (II-II, Q.66, 
Art. 2, ad 2) And so St. Thomas observes 
that “As the Philosopher says, the regula- 
tion of possessions conduces much to the 
preservation of a state ... . Consequently 
. . . it was forbidden by the law in some 
of the pagan states that anyone should sell 
his possessions except to avoid a manifest 
loss. For [if such were to happen]... pos- 
session might come into the hands of a few 
so that it might be necessary for a state 
to become void of inhabitants.” (I-II, Q. 
105, Art. 2, ad 3) St. Thomas, in this pas- 
sage, goes on to point out that the Law of 
the Old Testament adequately provided for 
the regulation of possessions, and he gives, 
among many examples, the limit placed 
upon possessions. Against the objection 
that the distribution of common goods to 
the many is hurtful to the morals of the 
many, his immediate reply is simply that 
the state, like a private individual, is 
praised for moderation in this and blamed 
for excess; his second reply—which is im- 
portant for the considerations later made in 
this article—is that distribution may 
made “by the authority of a private in- 
dividual.” (II-II, Q.66, Art. 1, ad 1 and 3). 


189.A., n. 49, 50. 
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tion of understanding social justice as 
“the justice of the regime,” in which 
“provision is made for things governed, 
according to their mode,” that we can 
begin to inquire into the role played by 
the virtue of justice in ensuring the 
rectitude of the intention of the end. 


It was precisely, I suggest, the failure 
to advert sufficiently to the notion of 
justice as signifying the proper order of 
society that created the need to find a— 
in some sense—new species of the virtue 
of justice. The intention of Quadrage- 
simo Anno was to restore to professional 
associations and occupational groups the 
task of administering private property 
for the common benefit of all. Now the 
use of material goods, privately owned, 
for the common benefit of all is without 
question a species of the virtue of jus- 
tice. Hence it is quite understandable 
that one would be led to suppose that 
the novelty of the term “social justice” 
was to be found in some novelty of the 
virtue signified. That such is not the 
case appears, I believe, not only from 
the considerations thus far made, but 
from the deficiency of the definitions 
commonly given of social justice as a 
virtue. 


Issue Misconceived 


There are some who think that it is 
for the following reason that the Holy 
Father denominated the virtue in ques- 
tion “‘social justice”: Since a family 
wage (it is argued) is due the worker in 
strict or commutative justice, but since 
economic conditions may not in fact 
allow businesses to pay the worker a 
family wage, the obligation upon them 
to do so derives from a new kind of 
“general” (or legal) or “contributive” 
justice which, because of its novelty, 
the encyclical denominates “social” jus- 
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tice. This appears certainly to be a 
misconception. Throughout Quadrage- 
simo Anno, Pius XI speaks repeatedly 
of the equitable distribution of goods: 
Wealth, therefore, which is so constantly 
being augmented by social and economic 
progress, must be so distributed among the 
various individuals and classes of society 
that the common good of all . . . be there- 
by promoted. . . . By these principles of so- 
cial justice one class is forbidden to ex- 
clude the other from a share in the prof- 
its.2* 
It seems clear that the demand of social 
justice that economic conditions be so 
adjusted that business will be able to pay 
workers a family wage is a demand up- 
on the common purpose of material 
goods: it is a directing of common 
goods to particular individuals; and this 
is St. Thomas’ definition of distributive 
justice. 

Moreover, the above argument ap- 
pears to involve a radical misconception 
of legal or general justice. Although 
general justice directs acts of individ- 
uals to the common good, it is not about 
common goods and does not have as 
special matter “the things that are 
about social life,” as St. Thomas clearly 
says.” Considering the objection that 
since matters pertaining to the com- 
munity belong to legal justice, it would 
seem that distributive justice is part of 
legal justice and not of particular jus- 
tice, St. Thomas replies: “Movement 
takes it species from the term where- 
unto. Hence it belongs to general 
(legal) justice to direct to the com- 
mon good those matters which concern 
private individuals; whereas, on the con- 
trary, it belongs to particular justice to 
direct the common good to particular 
individuals.””® 
4Q.A., n. 57. 

‘8]T-IT, Q.58, Art. 8, sed contra. 
1°Ibid., Q.61, Art. 1, ad 4. 
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Others, among whom is Father 
Drummond, think, more plausibly, that 
the requirement that material goods 
privately owned serve the common use 
of all must be called social justice be- 
cause, while it resembles distributive 
justice in securing an innate right 
through the directing of common goods 
(the use of property privately owned) ,”" 
it differs from distributive justice in 
being exercised not by the state but by 
owners and administrators of property. 
Father Drummond seems also to feel 
that social justice cannot be distributive 
justice because “‘its duties are based not 
on the determinate claims of any defi- 
nite individuals . . .°”"* These views, too, 
appear to be untenable for the follow- 
ing reasons: In treating of distributive 
justice, St. Thomas points out that the 
distribution of common goods is not 
necessarily made by the state; it can be 
made “by the authority of private indi- 
viduals,” and this is the case in what St. 
Thomas considered to be the primary 
economic association— the domestic 
household.** Secondly, St. Thomas 
makes it clear that “particular individ- 
uals” to whom common goods are dis- 
tributed signifies the relating of this 


“Two things are competent to man in re- 
spect of exterior things. One is the power 
to procure and —— them, and in this 
regard it is lawful for man to possess prop- 
erty. . . . The second thing that is com- 
petent to man with regard to external 
things is their use. In this respect man 
ought to possess external things, not as his 
own, but as common.” /J/bid., II-II, Q.66, 
Art. 2 c. Father Drummond admirably 
states this point: “The meaning and appli- 
cation of St. Thomas’ ‘Common Use’ is. . . 
unmistakably clear. There rests on the 
owners of superfluous goods a strict obli- 
gation, arising from the fact of superfluity, 
to administer their goods so that the hu- 
man needs of all individuals and classes in 
society be thereby satisfied—an obligation 
which flows directly from the very notions 
which justify ownership.” Op. cit., p. 68. 

18Op. cit., p. 66. 

1°]T-II, Q.61, Art. 1 ad 3. 
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virtue immediately to individuals as 
parts and mediately to the whole of 
which they are parts: In directing a 
man towards the common good, legal 
justice directs him only mediately to- 
ward individuals; “Wherefore there is 
need for particular justice to direct a 
man immediately to the good of an- 
other individual.””* The requisite “defi- 
niteness” of individuals for distributive 
justice is to be understood, then, in 
contrast to “the others in general” to 
which legal justice is directed. Social 
justice is immediately concerned with 
individuals and mediately with the com- 
mon good. It would seem, then, that 
the reasons offered by Father Drum- 
mond for denominating social—rather 
than distributive—the justice by which 
the economic wealth of society aug- 
mented under the system of private 
property, be equitably distributed are 
insufficient reasons. Finally, St. Thomas 
says that it is distributive justice—not 
general or legal justice—that is “‘spe- 
cially about those things that belong 
to social life.”” It appears, then, that 
distributive justice itself is the species 
of the virtue of justice that is entitled 
to the name “social.” 


Justice and Order 


Thus, both the absence of any neces- 
sity for the new definitions of social 
justice and their unsuitability argue that 
the novelty of the phrase “social jus- 
tice” must lie elsewhere. We have al- 
ready noticed the similarity between the 
metaphorical justice which is “the jus- 
tice of the regime” and the virtue of 
distributive justice. Both are concerned 


*°TT-IT, Q.58, Art. 7, ad 1. 
"7pid., Q.58, Art. 8, sed contra. 
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with the relation of the whole to the 
parts—metaphorical justice, in the 
original constitution of diverse ordines, 
distributive justice in the distribution 
of common goods to the parts insofar 
as what belongs to the whole is due to 
the parts. Since, however, as we have 
observed, the establishment of the “or- 
der”—though according to the inclina- 
tion of nature—may fail of achieve- 
ment, its institution becomes some- 
thing “due.” Hence Pius XI writes: 
But just as in the living organism it is im- 
possible to provide for the good of the 
whole unless each single part and each 
individual member is given what it needs 
for the exercise of its proper functions, so 
it is impossible to care for the social or- 
ganism and the good of a society as a unit 
unless each single part and each individual 
member . . . is supplied with all that is 
necessary for the exercise of his social 
functions. If social justice be satisfied, the 
result will be an intense activity, in eco- 
nomic life as a whole, pursued in tranquil- 
lity and order.** 
I suggest, then, that the novelty of the 
phrase “social justice” lies in the re- 
lating of the virtue of distributive jus- 
tice to the governing principle of order, 
the “justice of the regime.” 

Thus, the virtue of social justice de- 
rives its name from the order under 
which it operates and which at the same 
time it helps to procure—the “provision 
that things be governed, according to 
their mode,” the “true directive prin- 
ciple of social and economic activity.” 


22Divini Redemptoris, n. 51. 





In addition to the article by Bernard W. 
Dempsey, S.J., the nature of the virtue of 
social justice was discussed earlier in these 
pages. See John E. Cantwell, S.J., “A 
Fourth Species of Justice,” 4 (June, 1954), 
pp. 272-7 and William Ferree, S.M., “So- 
cial Justice and Social Order,” 6 (May, 
1956), pp. 235-32.—Ed. 
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FOREIGN AID : 


HARRY W. FLANNERY 


TEN YEARS AGO this June Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall delivered 
the historic commencement address at 
Harvard University which gave birth to 
the plan which still bears his name. 
Although designed to preserve the bal- 
ance of power, the plan represented an 
entirely new concept in peacetime diplo- 
macy: one nation freely offered eco- 
nomic assistance of astronomical magni- 
tude to its war-time allies to save them 
from economic collapse and political 
chaos. A military precursor to the 
Marshall Plan was the U.S. financed 
Greek-Turkish Aid program under the 
Truman Doctrine. Both of these efforts 
of the United States inaugurated the 
beginnings of the policy of containing 
further Soviet imperialist expansion. 

Subsequently, new programs of for- 
eign aid, both military and economic, 
soon to be labeled the Mutual Security 
Program, were launched. Although the 
Marshall Plan ended on June 30, 1952, 
foreign aid programs have been voted 
each year since by an increasingly re- 
luctant Congress. With the advent of 





President of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, Mr. Flannery knows 
both Europe and Asia at first hand as a 
former foreign correspondent for CBS. 
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the Eisenhower Administration in 1953, 
certain basic organizational changes 
have been made in the administration 
of the foreign aid programs, but there 
has been no attempt to eliminate them 
or appreciably reduce them as an un- 
necessary ingredient of foreign policy. 


Early in 1956, however, Chairman 
Walter George of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee put the Executive 
Branch on notice that the necessity for, 
and the administration of, foreigrf aid 
would be reviewed by the Senate before 
the next Congress would consider any 
further programs of foreign aid. Secre- 
tary of State Dulles stated that the 
Executive Branch had already con- 
sidered the desirability of such a review 
and to that end suggested the possi- 
bility of a joint Congressional-Execu- 
tive branch commission. Instead, under 
Senate Resolution 285, 84th Congress, 
the Senate created a Special Committee 
to study the Foreign Aid Program, con- 
sisting of the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and two members 
each from the Committee on Armed 
Services and the Committee on Appro- 
priations. Carl Marcy, who is a Staff Di- 
rector of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, is also Chief of Staff of this 
Special Committee. 
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A “NEW LOOK” 


Towards the end of September, 1956, 
the President established the Citizen 
Advisers on the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, headed by Benjamin F. Fairless, 
former Chairman of the Board of the 
U.S. Steel Corporation." This group was 
especially designated by the Executive 
Branch to undertake an objective re- 
view of the foreign aid programs, an- 
other group, the International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board, undertook an in- 
dependent study of the premises on 
which the foreign economic aid pro- 
grams rested. Under the Mutual Securi- 
ty Act, IDAB has the responsibility of 
advising the President or his designee 
(the Director of the International Co- 
operation Administration) with respect 
to policy in the administration of the 
technical assistance and the economic 
aid programs. The Chairman of IDAB 
is Eric Johnston of the Motion Picture 
Association of America.” Both of these 


Other members of this body were Colgate 
W. Darden, Jr., former President of the 
University of Virginia; Richard R. Deupree, 
Chairman, Proctor & Gamble Co.; John 
L. Lewis, President, United Mine Workers; 
Whitelaw Reid, Chairman, New York 
Herald Tribune; Walter Bedell Smith, 
President of AMF Atomics, Inc., former 
U. S. Ambassador to Moscow; and Jesse 
W. Tapp, Chairman, Bank of America. 


IDAB was originally established under the 
Act for International Development (Point 
IV) of 1950 and was continued in the 
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groups submitted separate reports’ to 
the President within a week of one an- 
other early in March of this year. 
Senate Resolution 285 instructed the 
Special Committee to make: 
exhaustive studies of the extent to which 


foreign assistance by the United States 


Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 
Its first chairman was Nelson Rockefeller; 
two of its present members, Harvey S. 
Firestone, Jr., Chairman of the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co., and Dr. Robert P. 
Daniel, President of Virginia State College, 
have been members of IDAB since its es- 
tablishment. Other members are Gardner 
(“Mike”) Cowles, President, Cowles Maga- 
zines, Inc.; J. Peter Grace, President, W. R. 
Grace & Co.; Dr. Wilton L. Halverson, 
Dean Emeritus, School of Public Health, 
University of California; Mrs. J. Ramsey 
Harris, Committee for UNICEF; 
Lloyd A. Washburn, President, Inter- 
national Union of Wood, Wire & Metal 
Lathers, AFL-CIO; Lee W. Minton, In- 
ternational President, Glass Bottle Blowers 
Association, AFL-CIO; Dr. W. I. Myers, 
Dean, New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University; Hershel D. New- 
som, Master, National Grange; William M. 
Rand, former Deputy Administrator, 
Foreign Operations Administration and 
former Vice-President, Monsanto Chemical 
Co.; and Lawrence F. Whittemore, Chair- 
man, Brown Company and former Presi- 
dent, New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford Railroad. 

Report to the President by the President’s 
Citizen Advisers on the Mutual Security 
Program, March 1, 1957 (the so-called 
Fairless Report); and A New Emphasis on 
Economic Development Abroad, a Report 
to the President of the United States by 
the International Development Advisory 
Board, March 4, 1957. The latter report 
restricted itself to the economic, as dis- 
tinguished from the military, aid program. 
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Government serves, can be made to serve, 
or does not serve, the national interest, 
to the end that such studies and recom- 
mendations based thereon may be avail- 
able to the Senate in considering foreign- 
aid policies for the future. 


By means of contracts to educational 
institutions and research organizations, 
the Special Committee authorized 


studies to be made for 11 projects* cov- 
ering a wide range of subjects pertain- 


* Project No. 1—Military assistance: 
Part A: The Policy: Contractor—The 
Institute for War and Peace Studies of 
Columbia University, New York City; 
Part B: The Program: Contractor—Sys- 
tems Analysis Corp., Washington, D. C.; 
Part C: Military Review and Evaluation. 

Project No. 2—The Objectives of United 
States Economic Assistance Programs: 
Contractor—The Center for International 
Studies of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Project No. 3—Foreign Assistance Activi- 
ties of the Communist Bloc and their 
Implications for the United States: Con- 
tractor: Council for Economic and In- 
dustry Research, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Project No. 4—American Private Enter- 
prise, Foreign Economic Development, 
and the Aid Programs: Contractor—The 
American Enterprise Association, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

Project No. 5——-The Use of Private Con- 
tractors in Foreign-Aid Programs: Con- 
tractor—Jerome Jacobson Associates, 
Washington, D. C 

Project No. 6—The Role of Foreign Aid in 
the Development of Other Contries: Con- 
tractor—The Research Center in Eco- 
nomic Development and Cultural Change 
of the University of Chicago. 

Project No. 7—The Foreign Aid Programs 
and the United States Economy: Con- 
tractor—The National Planning Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C 

Project No. 8—Agricultural Surplus Dis- 
posal and Foreign Aid: Contractor—The 
National Planning Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Project No. 9—Foreign Aid Activities of 
Other Free Nations: Contractor—Stuart 
Rice Associates, Washington, D. C 

Project No. 10—Personnel for Foreign As- 
sistance Programs: Contractor—Louis J. 
Kroeger & Associates, San Francisco. 

Project No. 11—The Administrative As- 
pects of United States Foreign Assist- 
ance Programs: Contractor—The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C. 

All of these publications may be obtained 

from the Government Printing Office. 
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ing to the aid programs. It also made 
arrangements with nine distinguished 
individuals’ to conduct on-the-spot sur- 
veys of foreign aid programs in differ- 
ent geographic regions of the world. 
Each of these contractors and individ- 
uals has submitted a report to the Spe- 
cial Committee following which exten- 
sive hearings have been held in Wash- 
ington. 


Private Studies 


In addition to these government- 
sponsored reviews of foreign aid, the 
Committee for Economic Development 
issued a privately financed report on 
April 5 called “Economic Development 
Assistance.” On May 5, a bipartisan 
group of prominent business, govern- 
ment and academic leaders met for 
Columbia University’s 11th American 
Assembly and vigorously endorsed the 
Eisenhower Administration’s foreign aid 
proposals as in the vital interest of the 
United States. 


5 Former Ambassador Norman Armour: Coun- 
tries—Greece, Turkey, and Iran; Mr. Hamil- 
ton Fish Armstrong. editor of Foreign 
Affairs: Countries—Lebanon, Iraq and 
Jordan; Former Ambassador David K. E. 
Bruce: Countries—Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay and Brazil; Former Ambassador 
Jefferson Caffery: Countries—Portugal, 
Spain, France, Italy and England; Dr. John 
A. Hannah, president, Michigan State 
University: Countries—Korea, Japan, Oki- 
nawa, Formosa and the Philippines; Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., president, 
Hearst Consolidated Publications, Inc., and 
editor in chief of Hearst Newspapers: 
Countries—Norway, Denmark and Western 
Germany; Mr. Clement Johnston, chairman 
of the board of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce: Countries—Burma, Thailand, 
Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos and Vietnam; 
Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, president, Rut- 
gers University: Countries—Pakistan, In- 
dia, Afghanistan and Ceylon; Mr. James 
Minotto, former MSA Chief in Portugal: 
Countries—Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Venezuela, Panama, Costa Rica, Nicara- 
gua, Honduras, El Salvador, Guatemala 
and Mexico; Mrs. Allan B. Kline, former 
president, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion: Country—Yugoslavia. 
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The consensus of all these studies and 
reports—and the point should be 
emphasized here that the recommenda- 
tions of the organizations under con- 
tract to the Senate Special Committee 
do not in any way commit the Com- 
mittee—is that foreign aid programs 
should, in our national interest, be con- 
tinued, that military aid should be 
budgeted separately from economic de- 
velopment aid, that the aid programs 
should have long range continuity and 
flexibility and that capital investment 
aid should chiefly take the form of 
loans rather than grants. 


There is evidence, then, of an 
unanimity of conviction throughout a 
cross section of outstanding leaders of 
American life, after seriously address- 
ing themselves to the problem, that a 
continuation of foreign aid, both mili- 
tary and economic, is necessary in the 
national interest of the United States. 
Why then is there such uneasiness that 
the program may be heavily slashed by 
the Congress this year? Is the convic- 
tion of these American leaders not 
shared at the grass roots? Do their 
representatives in the national iegisla- 
ture doubt the cogency of the argu- 
ments which have persuaded them? 


The fundamental question which is 
now being asked and no longer taken 
for granted is: Are the large amounts 
annually appropriated to foreign aid 
programs really worth the burden on 
the American taxpayer? The assump- 
tion that they are is being challenged. 


This challenge is more specifically ad- 
dressed to the economic aid programs. 
It is a relatively simple thing for the 
unsophisticated to grasp the need for 
military assistance to countries allied 
with us in a common defense against 


communist aggression. It is not so 
simple to understand the relationship 
between economic aid, especially to 
neutrals such as India, and the way it 
serves the interest of the United States. 
What, it is being asked, are the politi- 
cal dividends we receive from a con- 
tinuous out-pouring of resources in aid- 
ing these weak, underdeveloped and un- 
committed countries? 


A second question which must be 
answered to the’ satisfaction of Con- 
gress, if the first one is answered af- 
firmatively, is whether some basic 
changes are needed in the administra- 
tion of foreign aid to make it more 
effective per dollar invested. There has 
been a growing awareness that the ob- 
jectives of the various segments of the 
aid programs have not been clearly de- 
fined; the result has been a diffusion 
aad dissipation of effort. 


Appearing before the Special Com- 
mittee of the Senate to Study the For- 
eign Aid Program, on April 8, Secre- 
tary Dulles presented a blue-print, a 
“new look,” of the Executive branch’s 
proposed major administrative changes 
to be made in conducting the foreign 
aid programs. Before outlining these 
changes the Secretary laid down certain 
purposes which foreign aid legislation 
is designed to serve. First, he pointed 
out that the security and prosperity of 
the United States are bound up with the 
continued security and prosperity of 
other free nations. He next demon- 
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strated that in the interest of our pri- 
mary concern with security, the system 
of common defense with other free na- 
tions is an essential component of the 
U.S. defense structure. Thirdly, he 
stated that military aid programs alone 
are not enough to assure the peace and 
security of the country. He quoted 
from the President’s Second Inaugural 
Address that nearly a billion people in 
the underdeveloped areas of the world, 
who have recently gained political in- 
dependence, are now struggling to rise 
above a grinding poverty and “. . . seek, 
sometimes almost in desperation, for the 
skills and knowledge and assistance by 
which they may satisfy from their own 
resources, the material wants common 
to all mankind.” There is a threat to 
future independence and freedom where 
moderate leaders despair of being able 
to lift their nations out of hopeless 
poverty and stagnation. Mr. Dulles 
finally buttressed the argument for eco- 
nomic aid to these areas on the grounds 
of our moral responsibility to the 
“have-not” countries. 


The “‘new look” in the administration 
of aid programs may be summarized as 
follows: 1. Military assistance and a 
portion of defense support programs 
should be made a part of the military 
budget of the Department of Defense; 
2. long-term authorization for eco- 
nomic developmental assistance and the 
establishment of an economic develop- 
ment fund which would provide assist- 
ance through “soft” loans; 3. techni- 
cal assistance should be continued on 
much the same basis; and 4. each type 
of economic aid, including defense sup- 
port, should be administered by the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion which should be continued as a 
semi-autonomous agency. 
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With Secretary Dulles’ appearance 
before the Special Senate Committee, 
the curtain has thus been raised on this 
year’s drama of foreign aid legislation. 
It is expected that the Presidential mes- 
sage and the proposed bill will be sent 
to the Congress towards the end of 
May.* Mr. Dulles informed the Com- 
mittee that the proposals he outlined 
were adapted to meet the changing con- 
dition of today’s world and that they 
are based upon the studies made for the 
Special Committee and those made by 
and for the Executive branch. Many of 
these, he said, agree to a remarkable de- 
gree not only in the essential value of 
the aid programs but also on _ the 
changes in form of the programs which 
would make them more effective. 


Purposes of Aid 

The big question still unanswered, 
and which will remain so until Con- 
gress has made its judgment later this 
year, is whether the Administration’s 
“new-look” is new enough to satisfy 
Congressional demands. As indicated 
above, Mr. Dulles set the stage for his 
proposal by stating that the aid pro- 
grams serve two principal purposes: 
viz., 1. they promote our security by 
(a) strengthening our common defense 
in assisting our various allies through 
military aid and defense support and 
by (b) giving hope to new nations 
with low standards of living so that 
they will remain free and independent 
through economic and technical assist- 
ance; 2. they are a means of discharg- 
ing our moral responsibility to these 
countries which are in dire need of 
economic assistance. 


® This article was written early in May. 
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On this second point, Mr. Dulles was 
somewhat ambiguous; this was, perhaps, 
the one point in his presentation with 
which his staff had very little to do. 
The United States, he observed, cannot 
long remain an oasis of prosperity in a 
desert of human misery. It is not clear 
from his explanation, however, whether 
he meant that we have a responsibility 
in charity or an obligation in justice to 
help the poor. There was, to be sure, a 
broad intermixture of religious exhorta- 
tion and morality in his statement. It 
would seem almost indisputable that we 
as a people of the Judaic-Christian tra- 
dition, with such a disproportion of the 
world’s wealth in relation to our popu- 
lation, have a moral responsibility to 
these impoverished areas; it is some- 
what regrettable that this has not been 
more clearly and persuasively said. 


In his recommendation to separate 
military assistance from economic aid, 
Mr. Dulles was in complete agreement 
with the advice given by the Fairless 
group, by the IDAB and by nearly 
everyone else who has given any 
thought to the subject. There will be 
serious problems of coordination and 
administration, especially in trying to 
arrive at a practical definition of de- 
fense support as distinguished from eco- 
nomic development. While it was 
recommended that military end items 
and defense support both be included in 
the national defense budget, Mr. Dulles 
thought that both defense support and 
economic assistance should continue to 
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be administered by ICA. The Secretary 
described defense support as that assist- 
ance required to meet so much of the 
economic burden of common military 
defense as the country itself cannot 


afford. 


It is hoped that by separating mili- 
tary assistance from economic aid there 
will be less confusion in the public 
mind on what we mean by foreign aid. 
It is further hoped that a separation of 
economic development assistance from 
defense support will help to clarify ob- 
jectives in the use of our funds.’ It will 
also tend to rationalize a distinction be- 
tween grant-aid for the latter and loans 
for the former. 


Long-term Basis 

The second major change recom- 
mended by Mr. Dulles was that eco- 
nomic assistance should be projected on 
a long-term basis. In order to make our 
aid more effective it is necessary to 1. 
break away from the cycle of annual 
authorizations and appropriations, and 
2. eliminate the practice of advance al- 
locations by countries. To this end 
Secretary Dulles proposed the establish- 
ment of an economic development 
fund, presumably to be administered by 
the ICA. The fund would provide eco- 
nomic development assistance in the 
form of loans on terms more favorable 
than are possible through existing in- 
stitutions. It would need continuing 
authority and a capital authorization 


™ Conceivably funds could be committed to 
a project in a given country from defense 
support appropriations which will be dis- 
tinguished from an economic development 
project only because of its purpose. For 
example, it may be considered militarily 
desirable to build a highway between Thai- 


land and Laos. At the same time the 
highway could serve a basic need in the 
economic development of either or both 
countries. 
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sufficient for several years, the amount 
to be renewed when needed. The fund 
would extend aid through loans (after 
meeting certain criteria) for specific 
projects. Loans from the fund could 
participate with the World Bank and 
with the Export-Import Bank in fi- 
nancing these projects; it could be made 
subordinate to them and to private 
lending agencies. 

The present system of year-to-year 
authorizations and appropriations is 
demonstrably wasteful and inefficient 
for the kind of objectives which the 
program is expected to attain. This 
part of Mr. Dulles’ proposal is by far 
the most fundamental aspect of the 
““new look.” ' 

As things now stand, the administra- 
tors of foreign aid begin the process of 
preparing a budget towards the be- 
ginning of a fiscal year—say, in July or 
August, 1957, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959. Approved as modi- 
fied by the Congress in the late spring 
or early summer of 1958, it will prob- 
ably be the following October or No- 
vember before the allocations to various 
countries and purposes are made. This 
gives the field missions seven or eight 
months to negotiate project agreements 
with the cooperating countries; under 
present Congressional limitations it 
should be noted, 80 per cent of the 
funds must be obligated before April 
30. The negotiating period is thus re- 
duced to five or six months for the 
bulk of the program. As a conse- 
quence, projects are often hastily con- 
trived and planned to avoid lapsing for 
want of an obligation before April 30 
or June 30 as the case may be. 

Another salutary effect which would 
be brought about by the “fund” would 
be the elimination of advance alloca- 
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tions to countries. This practice causes 
the receiving countries to feel that they 
have a kind of vested interest or claim 
to the total amount allocated to them. 
As Mr. Dulles said, the “fund” would 
put an end to this practice. 

Senator John F. Kennedy expressed a 
certain skepticism as to the utility of 


the fund in his questioning of Mr. John 
B. Hollister, the Director of ICA. The 
Senator from Massachusetts wanted to 
know whether the Administration’s 
proposal was really new when one con- 
siders that most of the loans will prob- 
ably be “soft” loans or ones repayable 
in local currency. His point was that 
most of the borrowing countries have 
soft or inconvertible currencies; hence 
we would be able to make very little 
use of the repayments. This being so, 
he held that the loans would be very 
much akin to grants-in-aid. 

This is a real problem from a purely 
banking point of view. The objection, 
however, reflects a rather limited con- 
cept of the nature of economic aid as an 
adjunct to U.S. foreign policy. The 
loans will usually extend for long 
periods—up to 40 years—during which 
time much can happen in a given coun- 
try. Moreover, we may be able to uti- 
lize some of these currencies for needed 
raw materials and for any number of 
purposes. Further, provisions may be 
included to require hard currency re- 
payments whenever the balance of pay- 
ments and foreign exchange reserves of 
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the borrower warrant it. Psychologi- 
cally, loans may be more welcome to 
many of the uncommitted countries be- 
cause they give them a greater sense of 
independence and equality. Then, too, 
loans should result in more responsi- 
bility on the part of the borrowing gov- 
ernment because it will know that it 
will have to pay for the project. 

Technical cooperation—what used to 
be called Point IV under the Truman 
Administration — will be continued 
much the same as at present. Presum- 
ably this means it will be subject to the 
year-to-year authorizations and appro- 
priations. It would be far better to re- 
establish long-term or permanent au- 
thorization for this worthwhile program 
which has done so much good and was 
so nobly conceived seven years ago. 
Better qualified and more experienced 
technicians could be recruited for the 
program, if a career service could be 
offered as an inducement. 


A brief word should be said on the 
magnitude of the program. The Presi- 
dent’s budget provided for a total of 
$4.4 billion to cover all foreign aid for 
the fiscal year 1958. Of this amount 
$2.45 billion is for direct military aid 
and $1.95 billion is for defense support 
and all other kinds of economic assist- 
ance. Last year $1.8 billion was re- 
quested for defense support and all 
kinds of economic assistance; $1.76 bil- 
lion was appropriated. Last year $250 
million was authorized for economic 
development assistance and $135 mil- 
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lion for bilateral technical cooperation. 
$1.2 billion went to defense support 
and the balance to miscellaneous items. 

Mr. Dulles did not give a precise fig- 
ure for the economic development fund 
for this year but $500 million has been 
the one generally understood. The ad- 
ditional $250 million over last year’s 
developmental assistance would un- 
doubtedly be shifted from defense sup- 
port in line with Mr. Dulles’ redefini- 
tion. The Secretary did say that techni- 
cal assistance should be in the order of 
$150 million. The size of the economic 
aid programs will be, therefore, about 
the same as last year. 

A report examining the postulates 
and the raison d’étre of foreign eco- 
nomic aid has had a marked influence 
on the thinking of policy and program 
planners within the Executive branch 
and on the report issued by IDAB. 
Prepared and circulated in limited num- 
bers about a year ago, it was called “A 
Proposal for a New Foreign Economic 
Policy” and co-authored by Professors 
Millikan and Rostow of the M.LT. 
Center for International Studies. The 
study was later revised and published 
in book form with a slight modification 
of title.” The same authors later sub- 
mitted on request, a study on ““The Ob- 
jectives of United States Economic As- 
sistance Programs” to the Special Senate 
Committee. 

In the latter report they take as axio- 
matic that the law of self preservation 
is one of the basic concerns of human 
nature. Hence they state that, in the 
national interest, a strong military 
posture is necessary to assure the physi- 
cal and political survival of the United 
States. The central task of U.S. policy, 


8 A Proposal—Key to an Effective Foreign 
Policy, Harper, New York, 1957. 
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therefore, is to foster a world environ- 
ment congenial to our survival and to 
the continuing development of Ameri- 
ca as a free society. After sketching 
the character of the policy of deter- 
rence in preserving the balance of 
power vis-a-vis the communist bloc, 
they proceed to point out its limita- 
tions in the light of the military stand- 
off resulting from the development of 
the hydrogen bomb by the Soviet 


In order for the West, in these cir- 
cumstances, to prevent a further ex- 
tension of Soviet power in the neutral 
areas of the world—something which 
could be accomplished without resort 
to military aggression—-it is in the 
national interest of this country (such 
is the argument) to help the uncom- 
mitted countries to remain free and 
independent. These countries, it is 
stated, are uncommitted not only in 
terms of the “cold war,” but more im- 
portant, almost all are uncommitted in 
terms of the kinds of societies they want 
to create. Since these countries, most 
of which have recently won their polit- 
ical independence, are generally under- 
developed and are burdened with in- 
credibly low standards of living, it be- 
hooves this country to assist them in 
developing their economies without 
resorting to totalitarian means to do so. 
Accordingly, Professors Millikan and 
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Rostow suggest “a strategy of resolu- 
tion.” 


The proposition is that a comprehensive 
and sustained program of American eco- 
nomic assistance aimed at helping the 
free underdeveloped countries to create the 
conditions for self-sustaining economic 
growth can, in the short run, materially 
reduce the danger of conflict triggered by 
aggressive minor powers, and can, in say 
two or three decades, result in an over- 
whelming preponderance of societies with 
a successful record of solving their prob- 
lems without resort to coercion or vio- 
lence. The establishment of such a pre- 
ponderance of stable, effective, and demo- 
cratic societies gives the best promise of a 
favorable settlement of the cold war and 
of a peaceful, progressive world environ- 
ment.° 


It is difficult to do justice in a few 
paragraphs to the Millikan-Rostow 
thesis but some insight can be given 
as to its content. It is an outstanding 
contribution and well worth reading by 
anyone seriously interested in the prob- 
lem of foreign economic aid. 


In short, the M.I.T. experts hold that 
desired political effects to further our 
national interest can be achieved by aid 
programs in underdeveloped countries. 
They are quick to point out, however, 
that there is no assurance of automatic 
success to these efforts; they are con- 
vinced, however, that we do not have 
much choice without increasing the 
risk that the uncommitted nations will 
be forced to follow the Soviet model. 


An apparent weakness of the pro- 
posal is that it nowhere takes into 
account that we must win the minds 
and hearts of the people in these areas. 
Is it not conceivable that one of the 
best ways to persuade these people to 


® The Objectives of United States Economic 
Assistance Programs, p. 20, Project No. 2. 
See note 4, supra. 
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embrace free and democratic institu- 
tions and to identify their interests with 
our own, is to convince them that one 
of our basic motivations for helping 
them is that we have an obligation in 
justice to do so? Communism, as Bar- 
bara Ward points out, does offer them 


4 


a positive ideology’® on the basis of uni- 
versal brotherhood with the downtrod- 
den. This country, on the other hand, 
lets these people believe that our in- 
terest in them is only derived from our 
struggle with the Soviet Union; that if 
it were not for the “cold war,” we 
would not be interested in their wel- 
fare. 


It is this writer’s humble opinion 
that if the full significance of foreign 
aid could be brought home to the 
American people, they would be 
ashamed to realize how little of our 
own national wealth is being devoted 
to its cause." As Lord Pakenham said 


1°A further point is made by Miss Ward: 
the Western powers are conservatives in a 
radial epoch and are anxious to arrest 
change if they can. Communism, however, 
is forever trying to foment violent change 
—in order to exploit it as an entry for its 
new despotism—and hence give the ap- 
pearance of working with the grain of his- 
tory. They offer the hope, however illu- 
sory, of substituting a new order for an 
old one of despair and misery. 


“The United States, with 6 per cent of the 
world’s population, is estimated to have 
nearly 50 per cent of the world’s produced 
wealth. The total amount requested by 
the President for this year’s foreign aid 
budget (both military and economic) is 
approximately one per cent of our gross 
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recently while visiting Washington: 


We have a superiority of material strength 
in the West. We have a superiority of 
political ideas. We have a superiority of 
social aspiration. All these weapons will 
fall to pieces in our hands unless we be- 
lieve as passionately in our own ideology 
as the communists do in theirs and can 
impart that belief first to the uncommit- 
ted countries and then to the communist 
people themselves. And that we are doing 
feebly and shall never do effectively unless 
our material structure and our progressive 
conceptions are animated with a much 
purer moral impulse, a much more uni- 
versal spirit of self-sacrifice than the world 
has witnessed yet.** 
It would thus appear that one further 
ingredient should be added to the 
Millikan-Rostow Thesis: namely, that, 
to be paradoxical, it is in our long-run, 
and perhaps our short-run, national in- 
terest to forget our national interest, 
and to help these people because we 
have a moral responsibility in the name 
of justice to do so. 

If the leaders of our country became 
convinced of this basic fact and so 
persuaded the American people (the 
conviction might be expected to rub 
off in some measure on the administra- 
tors and field technicians of the aid pro- 
grams), this motivation, when realized 
by the people in the underdeveloped 
countries, would fuel our aid programs 
with a much greater chance of achiev- 
ing their objectives. 

national product (GNP is now running at 

the rate of $427 billion per annum; the 

original amount requested for this year’s 
foreign aid was $4.4 billion, later reduced 
to $3.9 billion). The amount indicated by 

Mr. Dulles for economic assistance for 

1958 is $650 million ($500 for the new 

fund and $150 for technical assistance). 

This amounts to approximately fifteen 


hundredths of one per cent of our present 
GNP. 

12Excerpt from an address delivered at the 
Third Biennial Conference of the Founda- 
tion for Religious Action in the Social and 
Civil Order (FRASCO), March 18-20, 
1957, Washington, D. C. 
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THE JOURNAL OF A SOUTHERN PAS- 
TOR.—By J. B. Gremillion. Fides, Chica- 
go, 305 pp. $3.95. 

Urged by Jacques Maritain to keep a 
journal of life in his busy suburban parish 
at Shreveport, La., Father Joseph Gre- 
million has here gathered various of his 
notes, reports, comments and articles which 
he offers as a tentative, probing, provisional 
lumping of questions and problems. 


Fr. Gremillion says (p. 16) that “the 
great accomplishment of the Popes Pius 
has been the awakening of the laity to a 
first glimmer of their Christ-being, to a 
dawning consciousness of who the laity 
are. ... The fullness of conscious aliveness 
must still reach the extremities of Our 
Lord’s Body.” 


Such is the basic premise of this “jour- 
nal,” and the pastor gives instances of 
what can happen as parishioners (even in 
other parishes than St. Joseph’s) are per- 
mitted and encouraged to act as laymen. 
An outstanding example is the “collegium,” 
a series of gatherings and discussions which 
was described by the author in some detail 
in SOCIAL ORDER, June, 1956, pp. 252-255, 
under the title “Thinking Parishioners.” 


Many of the pages yield some amazing 
examples of frankness. The Bishop of 
Alexandria is reported, for one example, 
as condemning “the erroneous idea” that 
the Church is to be equated with the hier- 
archy, clergy and religious (p. 96), par- 
ticularly in the diocesan press. The record 


details a “second direct attack against 
Friendship House by the Shreveport po- 
lice’ (p. 146-7). Elsewhere a chapter is 
summed up in these words: “I recommend 
that far from undertaking a sanitary boy- 
cott to the ‘god-less’ UN and all its works, 
we rather redouble our determination to 
participate in every way possible.” 


A measure of the incisiveness of Father 
Gremillion’s judgments and the solid real- 
ism of his analysis was given by the bitter 
reaction in the unenlightened local press. 
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Throughout this provocative catch-all 
book there recurs the theme that the 
Church is not designed for just the whites 
of Shreveport or the threadbare aristo- 
crats of the bayou country or for Ameri- 
cans. The Church does not exist for the 
hierarchy, either, but for all the members 
who make up the Body of Christ, by the 
expressed and persuasive will of Christ. 
This realization is growing, not only in 
St. Joseph’s parish, because of the work 
of Fr. Gremillion, but elsewhere in Louisi- 
ana with the help of other zealous priests 
and pastors and, for that matter, all 
through the world. 


RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 


THE ECONOMIST IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY AND OTHER LECTURES.— 
By Lionel Robbins. Macmillan, London, 
New York, 225 pp. $5.75. 

For a man who was the first emphatical- 
ly to present the thesis—nowadays unpopu- 
lar—that the function of economic science 
is not to propose ends or goals in economic 
life but intellectually and objectively to 
study means (in his famous “Essay on the 
Nature and Significance of Economic 
Science”), Lionel Robbins has spent much 
endeavor since his change of mind offer- 
ing a number of studies and articles in 
which the ends and goals are discussed at 
great length. Inevitably, in a world where 
national governments have become so 
prominent in our lives in devising policies 
for economic stability and progress, the 
practical economist—Professor Robbins 
now readily admits—is needed. 

These lectures deal with a number of 
economic problems: full-employment con- 
cepts, the dollar shortage, inflation control, 
international economic stability and co- 
operation and lessons on policy to be 
learned from the classical economists. 
Usually associated with the monetary 
theorists, Professor Robbins’ solutions to 
these problems lie considerably in the area 
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of finance. The dollar shortage resulted 
from inflation in deficit countries (III) ; 
control of inflation must start with regula- 
tion of the credit base (IV and Annex) ; 
monetary cures are applied to balance of 
payments disequilibria (V, VIII); full 
employment policy must not ignore the 
wage rate-productivity relationship (II). 


Throughout, there is a mist of nostalgia 
for the older doctrines and the free society. 
Modern wars, depressions, national ambi- 
tions—not the theories of the classical 
economists—are blamed for the apparent 
inadequacy of the classical predictions 
(VI, VII). Any policy which suggests 
rigid authoritarian control of political or 
economic policies, to the detriment of in- 
dividual liberty, is unhealthy in Robbins’ 
view. 


Thus Britain’s ties with a Western Euro- 
pean Federation (IX) would be doomed by 
excessive control, inconsistent with the in- 
terests of her kingdom. Above all, the 
phone to Washington and Ottawa has top 
priority and must be kept open. On the 
other hand, European unity without Brit- 
ain would be dominated by a suspect Ger- 
many. Above all, Western unity will al- 


ways be dependent on North America— 


economically and militarily. It is this 
broader necessity which the Marshall plan 
overlooked in committing Britain to 
Europe first. 


There is a certain charm and flavor of 
the classic to the formality and vocabulary 
of the older English writers in economics. 
Though wordy occasionally and repetitious 
—in separate lectures themes and solutions 
are liable to be repeated—the English 
economists always make economic analysis 
interesting reading with their pleasant ad- 
diction to the leisurely style. Though the 
attempts to reconcile everything in the 
classical doctrines (Smith, Ricardo, Mal- 
thus, Mill, Torrens, Say, Senior) with cur- 
rent problems seems overdone, the frank- 
ness in discussing Britain’s dependence on 
the U. S. economy and insights given to 
old and gigantic problems by a prominent 
member of the London School who has 
lived through them all in this century make 
enlightening reading. 


RicHarp J. WarD 
Fordham University 
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AUTOMATION: FRIEND OR FOE?—By 
R. H. Macmillan. Cambridge University 
Press, 100 pp. $1.95. 


The author of this tidy volume has pre- 
sented his ideas in a refreshingly simple 
and lucid fashion, In general, he is quite 
optimistic about the future of Automation 
and thinks the West must advance smartly 
in the further development of automatic 
weapons. 

Mr. Macmillan is an engineer, but his 
interests are quite catholic. In addition 
to treating technical matters in the realm 
of “automatic production”—a term which 
he prefers to “automation”’—he furnishes 
interesting historical material relating to 
the development of automatic devices; dis- 
cusses the economics of automation; and 
appends comments on the present impact 
and future prospects of automation. His 
material on automatic computers is con- 
fined to a review of the more common 
English models. 

The author admits he may be “off 
limits” in speaking on the economic and 
social implications of automation but feels 
a word is in order to enlighten his fellow 
technicians to the broader aspects of their 
endeavors. Although he recognizes the 
limitations upon the further introduction 
of automatic machinery—their initial ex- 
pense, their inflexibility as compared with 
human beings, and the labor problems to 
which they might give rise—he believes 
the development will continue as a gradual 
process, not a revolutionary one. There 
will be new probiems and the old ones will 
be intensified. However, these will be 
managerial and social rather than tech- 
nical. 

In the author’s view, the following are 
the economic advantages of automatic ma- 
chinery: “the machine may be doing a job 
that a man could not do at all” or “it may 
do a job that a man could perform, but he 
would do it less effectively.” 

The first group includes mechanisms 
that assist a man’s limited strength (a 
ship’s steering device); that take over 
dangerous tasks (work in the vicinity of 
atomic piles); that have no space for a 
man (rocket missiles) ; and automatic de- 
vices that can act far more quickly than 
any man. In the second group examples 
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are cited to show that machines may be 
superior as a control device because of 
greater efficiency, precision, economy or 
reliability. An example is the control 
machinery in a petroleum refinery. 

Both the economic and the technical 
layman will profit from reading this in- 
teresting little book. A brief list of books 
for further reading is appended to the 
volume. 

EpmMunp A, KurtTH 
Loras College 


GLOSSARY OF SOCIOLOGICAL TERMS.— 
Compiled by C. S. Mihanovich, Robert 
J. McNamara, S.J. and William N. Tome, 
S.J. Bruce, Milwaukee, 36 pp. 85c. 
The objective of the authors is certainly 

praiseworthy. Under 54 broad categories 
this work treats more than 475 terms, ad- 
mitting that many “touch on the fields of 
economics, statistics, social psychology, 
political science, social pathology, ecology, 
education, genetics, history, religion, 
methodology, psychology, philosophy, the- 
ology and social anthropology.” 

While the compilers admit shortcomings, 
it is good that they have given a basis 
for clarification of concepts and terms. 
The “style” notes for users could be profit- 
ably repeated in the index. One would 
like especially some explanation of “basic,” 
“subsidiary” and “subordinate” as grades 
of importance. 

RayMOND BERNARD, S.J. 


BETWEEN LIBERATION AND LIBERTY: 
Austria in the Post-War World.—By 
Karl Gruber. Praeger, New York, 240 
pp. $4.50. 


This report of the Austrian foreign min- 
ister from 1945-1953 was first published 
18 months before his nation had regained 
full freedom and independence, with the 
signing of the Austrian state treaty on 
May 15, 1955. In his preface the author 
refers to Austria as a test case for the sin- 
cerity of Soviet Russian interest in an 
international détente. 

We know now that this settlement and 
other tactical push-button changes did not 
in the least alter strategic overall objec- 
tives, which remained to cause trouble and 
eventually break up the political and eco- 
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nomic solidarity of the western world at 
the lowest possible price. Solidly based on 
faith in the dogmatics of historic determin- 
ism, Soviet policy still believes, and not 
without reason, in the time element and 
quickly shifting western public-opinion 
pressure as reliable allies. 

The memoirs under review trace the 
rough and cruel road to freedom of a small 
western nation, destined by history and 
geography to serve as glacis and contact 
zone between western and central-eastern 
Europe. 

This is the most substantial and objective 
account of post-war Austria’s politics, pre- 
sented by a former leader of the Austrian 
resistance-movement, then first post-war 
governor of the Tyrol and soon head of the 
newly established Foreign Office, who con- 
sistently and against overwhelming odds 
did the spade-work for the international 
consolidation of the second Austrian Re- 
public. 

For students of international relations 
the chapter dealing with the thorny South- 
Tyrol question and the so-called De Gas- 
peri-Gruber agreement is of special inter- 
est. The regional autonomy granted upon 
Italo-Austrian agreement to the German- 
speaking South-Tyrol, although inserted 
into the Italian peace-treaty, constitutes 
from an Austrian view no ideal solution 
and remains to the present day the perma- 
nent source of minor frictions. But Gru- 
ber is unquestionably right in his statement 
that the future depends entirely on the 
overall evolution of European politics. 
“Should these one day lead to a united 
Europe, then our agreement on the South- 
Tyrol would . . . serve to some extent as 
a model for the settlement of inter-state 
problems.” (p. 71) 

However, contrary to optimistic expecta- 
tions of the reconstruction years after 1945, 
nationalism had lost nothing from its emo- 
tional momentum, neither in Italy, the 
South-Tyrol, nor in the Saar basin or else- 
where; to anticipate progress was prema- 
ture, but preferable to inertia. 

The vital importance of the Marshall 
Plan and the resulting delicate position of 
an occupied country between USA and 
USSR, the numberless abortive power con- 
ferences, last but not least the diplomatic 
contacts at home and abroad to mobilize 
international support at the UN forum, are 
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aptly described and analyzed. In their 
context they will enable any interested 
reader to view neutrality and neutralism in 
right perspective. 

Two colorful chapters (IX, XV) deal 
with communist activities within Austria 
and their direction from a distance. The 
mere fact of numerical weakness (5 per 
cent of the vote) did not under the local 
circumstances diminish the true danger of 
two forceful communist actions in 1947 
and 1950. If the communists had their way, 
a government under the well-known pro- 
Russian economics professor J. Dobrets- 
berger would have set the pattern in Vien- 
na which under the auspices of the Comin- 
form would soon have been executed in 
Prague. 

It was this part of the publication which 
for political reasons caused the author’s 
resignation from his cabinet-position and 
his transfer to Washington as Austrian 
ambassador. 

Gruber concluded after eight years of 
hard and successful work in Vienna: “Rus- 
sian political decisions will not be influ- 
enced to any great extent by the paper 
bullets discharged by diplomatic artillery.” 
(p. 232) That is true, but it is not yet 
sufficiently known. Those who know pre- 
fer their way of living. 


Kurt von SCHUSCHNIGG 
Saint Louis University 


THE LANGUAGE OF COMMUNISM.-——By 
Harry Hodgkinson. Pitman, New York, 
1955, 149 pp. $3.75. 


Author Harry Hodgkinson, a former in- 
telligence officer in the British Royal Navy, 
has produced a valuable “glossary” of 
terms necessary for an understanding of 
communism. In this series of definitions 
there are significant omissions: dialectical 
materialism, Marxism, Browderism and 
proletarian hegemony are not mentioned. 
In fact, the author avoids analyzing specu- 
lative questions and even in the discussion 
of Leninism and Stalinism makes only brief 
mention of these very significant, yet quite 
divergent, political concepts. 

However, in no sense do these shortcom- 
ings detract from the genuine value of this 
work. Those more conversant with Marx- 
ist philosophical speculations will recall 
that changing concrete material conditions 
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is supposed to modify and, eventually, revo- 
lutionize the whole intellectual structure of 
the human mind. The many items chosen 
and the excellent definitions given here 
illustrate the Soviet attempts to apply this 
principle in practice, “for the meaning of 
a communist word is not what you think 
it says, but the effect it is intended to pro- 
duce.” Best example: “They will batter 
the warmongers to death with peace.” 

In a sense, Mr. Hodgkinson has given 
descriptions rather than formal definitions 
of the words he has chosen. In the con- 
text of fluctuating Soviet policies this 
course is certainly more accurate and more 
profitable for the reader. 

This book is very valuable as a reference 
volume. Anyone who wishes to read So- 
viet pronouncements or even our daily 
newspapers intelligently will find here a 
stimulating and concise description of the 


“many isms which form such an integral 


part of the Soviet world. 
Francis Conk tn, S.J. 
Alma College 


SOVIET IMPERIALISM.—By G. A. Tokaev. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 73 
pp. $2.75. 

Soviet Engineer-Colonel G. A. Tokaev, 
in the West since 1948, has been writing 
and lecturing on Soviet aims and potential, 
basing his knowledge on personal experi- 
ences and observations while engaged for 
“nearly fifteen years in the formulation 
and practical application of most of the 
fundamental military and military-techni- 
cal doctrines of the USSR.” (p. 7) In 
this work he presents a summary of these 
basic trends of Soviet strategy and tactics. 

Very briefly, the chapters touch on 
Soviet aims in various parts of the world, 
the Soviet army, air force and navy, 
weapons (atomic and conventional) and 
some of the intangibles, such as education, 
welfare and the morale of the armed 
forces. In sum, he confirms more detailed 
studies which point out the ultimate aim 
of world domination by piecemeal conquest. 
Western experts have scarcely doubted 
the hard training of the forces and the 
feverish concentration of the Soviets on the 
development of superior weapons, planes 
and submarines. Despite the rather grim 
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picture painted, there are serious weak- 
nesses in the Soviet threat which the 
author lists as follows: inept agricultural 
workers forced to become mechanically- 
minded, vulnerability of rubber and oil 
supplies, excessive centralization of the 
economy and of the political administra- 
tion, slave labor, national minorities and 
the discontent bred by the security system. 

The author’s data and conclusions are 
convincing. Those engaged in other fields 
but interested in Soviet designs can easily 
afford the time to read this summary. 
Despite the 1953 dateline of references in 
the book, there is still not sufficient evi- 
dence that recent changes are more than 
superficial. “Peace” may be their cry but 
Soviet actions still point to a pax sovietica 
for an empire in formation. 


Watter C. Jasktevicz, S.J. 
Institute of Russian Studies 
Fordham University 


INDIVIDUALS, GROUPS, AND _ ECO- 
NOMIC BEHAVIOR.—By C. Addison 
Hickman and Manford H. Kuhn. Dryden, 
New York, xvii, 266 pp. $4.50. 

This book demonstrates the contribution 
that social psychology can make to eco- 
nomic and other behavior sciences, The 
authors first show the inadequacy of cer- 
tain assumptions generally accepted by 
economists with regard to 1. motivation 
of the entrepreneur, 2. the possibility of 
interpersonal comparisons as a basis of 
welfare calculation and 3. the issue of 
freedom versus planning. 

In a chapter, “Toward a Unified Theory 
of Human Behavior,” the authors begin 
with a jargon-free explanation of what 
social psychology is. They incisively ex- 
pose the errors of both Freudians and 
Behaviorists. Social psychology, they tell 
us, “views human personality as an organi- 
zation of attitudes, which in turn, [are] 
derived from group membership. Thus 
human nature is not some autonomous 
entity which wells up from within the in- 
dividual but is rather a group product.” 
In this statement the strength and the 
weakness of this approach is at once evi- 
dent. 

Unquestionably, such a construct is, 
within limits, valid; for much of human 
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behavior, perhaps most in bulk, is an in- 
ternalizing of attitudes from roles and sta- 
tuses learned from society. Motivation in 
great part results from values thus ac- 
quired. But observation reveals some- 
thing more in man: there ts an inner core 
of self which absorbs this matrix of 
learned attitudes and values; defining, di- 
recting, synthesizing them in accord with 
insight, notably with the perception of 
universally valid truth. 

This criticism aside, the book demon- 
strates convincingly how much the meth- 
ods of social psychology have to offer 
those who recognize how woefully unsub- 
stantial our assumptions about human be- 
havior frequently prove to be. The book 
extensively describes and evaluates tech- 
niques and studies bearing either directly 
or by analogy upon the three problems 
chosen for investigation. However much 
the method can contribute to our knowl- 
edge of the choices people make, it does 
not appear from the authors’ showing that 
it solves the root problem of interpersonal 
comparisons any better than the methods 
which the authors reject. 


Puitip S. Lanp, S.J. 
The Gregorian University 
Rome 


HUMAN RELATIONS: COMMENTS AND 
CASES.—By F. K. Berrien and W. H. 
Bash. Harper, New York, xii, 564 
pp. $5. 

The authors (Dr. Berrien, a research di- 
rector at Rutgers and Dr. Bash from Col- 
gate) offer a revised edition of Dr. Ber- 
rien’s earlier work. The work is directed 
toward developing within students the 
clinical, syncretistic pattern of thinking 
about interpersonal situations. The first 
half of the book is concerned with con- 
ceptual tools. The second half is a series 
of cases, involving interpersonal relations, 
which are used to show the functioning of 
the conceptual tools. 

The text is written for use with a Roger- 
ian, non-directive approach—more properly 
called the semi-directive. The students are 
expected to discuss each case in turn and 
to arrive at group decisions. These de- 
cisions seem to be quite effective in chang- 
ing attitudes due to the identification which 
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takes place between the individuals and the 
group. 

The very method of this book limits 
its effectiveness as a text. It can be used 
only by an instructor experienced in the 
Rogerian method and in a class with less 
than fifteen students—certainly, today, 
formidable barriers. 

Rosert M. Barry 
College of St. Scholastica 


SOCIETY AND KNOWLEDGE.—By V. G. 
Childe. Harper, New York, xvii, 131 
pp. $2.50. 

This small volume, written by the re- 
nowned archaeologist at the University of 
London, is volume six in the series World 
Perspectives, edited by Ruth Nanda An- 
shen. It is an ingenious tour de force pro- 
posing to establish an epistemology 
grounded on societal determinism and con- 
structed on the model of an archaeological 
investigation, It is written in a delightfully 
simple and clear style. For this reason 
alone it would profit all of us to read it. 
The author carries the argument along 
easily by example and illustration so that 
the reader is put to no undue effort to 
follow along. The artful ease with which 
the theory is constructed might persuade 
the reader that he has come to a solution 
of the epistemological problem that is 
technically valid. 

Such is not the case. 

Gordon Childe is an amateur in philoso- 
phy, as he himself disarmingly admits. A 
learned amateur, surely, but there are 
large gaps in his epistemological sophisti- 
cation, one of which stretches from 
Aristotle’s Politics to Kant’s Kritik. The 
theory communicated in the book is de- 
rived from concepts suggested by time- 
series physics, conditioned-reflex psychol- 
ogy, communications theory, logical posi- 
tivist semantics and—of course—emergent 
evolution. 

The conviction that society is the de- 
terminer not only of public but also of 
private knowledge enables the author to 
give such an engaging account of the so- 
cial history of the basic concepts in human 
thought. Chapters VI and VII, where 
this is principally achieved, are a fine ex- 
ample of theory building on a model; they 
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are, in addition, evidence that flotation is 
a device useful in philosophizing no less 
than in mining. 

It all sums up to a kind of relativistic 
fideism in which reality is an unending 
emerging process. A kind of old wine in 
the new bottles of the Vienna Circle. For 
the author there is no other way to knowl- 
edge, not any other way of really knowing. 
The work is ingeniously constructed and 
engagingly expressed. It deserves to take 
its place with such renowned lectures as 
“Acres of Diamonds.” 

J. A. Gasson, S.J. 
Jesuit House of Studies 
Spring Hill, Ala. 


THEIR MOTHERS’ DAUGHTERS.— By 
Edward A. Strecker, M.D. and Vincent 
T. Lathbury, M.D. Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia, 255 pp. $3.75. 

Commenting on a previous book by Dr. 
Strecker, Their Mothers’ Sons, the New 
York Times thanked the author for a 
generous service to humanity “in striking 
at the root of a social ill.” In Their 
Mothers’ Daughters, written in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Vincent T. Lathbury—also 
a renowned psychiatrist—Dr. Strecker 
strikes even deeper but his criticism is 
constructive: the mothers of tomorrow are 
shown how to face their responsibility for 
the maintenance of social and Christian 
democracy. 

Why, the authors ask, is there disap- 
pointment, frustration, misery in social 
and in civic life? Why such a lack of 
emotional maturity among the women of 
today? They list the symptoms: a career 
preferred to a child, femininity sacrificed 
to feminism, childish attitudes towards 
punishment, imperfect sympathies, a failure 
to take the child into one’s confidence, a 
sad lack of trust. 

They are frank in expressing their de- 
cision. The disease is selfishness. The 
simple cure is love. 

In our day, an appeal for love has been 
made over and over again. It was made by 
Christ to the world through Sister Josefa 
Menendez: “I look only for love, . . 
disinterested love that seeks neither for 
pleasure nor for self-interest... . I do 
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not ask for much, but I do ask for love.” 
It was made to women by Pope Pius XII 
in his 1945 message, translated as Your 
Destiny is at Stake. Outlining their duties 
in social and political life, the Holy Father 
declared: “A woman who is a real woman 
can see every problem of human life only 
in the perspective of the family,” which 
could be translated as “only with love.” 
Social scientists at Harvard’s Research 
Center in Altruistic Integration and Cre- 
ativity are making a study of love. Under 
the direction of Professor Pitirim Sorokin 
they are, it is asserted, “exploring efficient 
ways of producing, accumulating and cir- 
culating love in the only hope of prevent- 
ing suicidal revolution and war.” 

The authors of Their Mothers’ Daugh- 
ters are making this same appeal for 
mother-love—the kind with which God 
has compared His own. 

In failing in love, a mother shows her- 
self immature. Does she cling to the daugh- 
ter who should be taught to use freedom? 
Does she remain a child herself? Is she 
afraid that her own age will ‘be given 
away by a daughter who is allowed to 
grow up? Does she seek to make her 
child nothing more than an image of her- 
self ? 

What is the maturity that a mother 
cannot give to her child unless she has it 
herself? Strecker and Appel answered this 
question in their Psychiatry of Two Wars 
when they speak of it as “a quality of 
personality made up of .. . the ability to 
stick to a job, to work on it, and to 
struggle through until it is finished, or 
until one has given all one has in the 
endeavor. It is the quality or capacity of 
giving more than is asked or required in 
a given situation. It is this characteristic 
which enables others to count on one; 
thus it is reliability. . . . Emotional ma- 
turity is the morale of the individual” and, 
one might add, of the mother. 

The mature woman, Mother Janet Ers- 
kine Stewart was wont to say, has “insight, 
tact, sympathy and quick intuition in love. 
Hers is the strength that lies in humility, 
submission, reserve, holding back.” The 
immature mother “shrinks from responsi- 
bility and mental effort; she has a tendency 
to drift, unpractical selfishness, want of 
perseverance.” The mature mother, Dr. 
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Strecker insisted in his Basic Psychiatry, 
is “flexible, can defer to time, persons and 
circumstances. She can show tolerance, 
can be patient, can adapt herself and com- 
promise. Mothers cannot live the 
future lives of their daughters for them. 
All that a mother can do, and it is much, 
is to help prepare them to become com- 
plete women.” 

Lathbury and Strecker remind us that 
there is no substitute for love or for the 
lover; there is no real surrogate for the 
mother. Baby-sitters, nurses and govern- 
esses, while they may have to take a 
mother’s place, at least temporarily, can 
never be expected to fill it. The authors 
would doubtless endorse the judgment of 
Van Zeller: “True love means not a 
moment of loyalty, unselfishness, confi- 
dence, but . . . a settled fidelity, a constant 
giving, an abiding habit of trust.” 

As the authors tell us themselves, Their 
Mothers’ Daughters was written with heart 
as well as with mind. It is, in effect, an 
elaboration and a series of applications of 
an emphasis in an earlier book of Dr. 
Strecker where this outstanding psychia- 
trist urged “a co-operating, constructive 
reaction dependency on God. . . . Loving 
Him, imitating His love and His mercy 
in dealing with our fellow men is a source 
of strength and not of weakness.” 

Love is the theme of the book. 


MaryjorigE Erskine, R.S.C.J. 
Maryville College, St. Louis 


FAMILY AND FERTILITY IN PUERTO 
RICO: A Study of the Lower Income 
Group.—By J. Mayone Stycos. Columbia 
University Press, New York, xv, 332 pp. 
$6. 

The findings reported in this volume are 
drawn from interviews with 72 husbands 
of lower income and education groups and 
their wives. Consequently, it is not a 
study of “family and fertility in Puerto 
Rico” or even of the “lower income 
group,” since the sample was drawn en- 
tirely from the northeastern section of the 
island. As the author points out, “no pre- 
tensions can be made about the represen- 
tativeness of the sample; consequently, the 
generalizations made in the report must 
be taken as suggestive and hypothetical 
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rather than as scientifically established.” 
(p. 27) 

Four fertility-related variables were 
studied: sexual norms, character structure, 
the fertility-belief pattern and birth-control 
practices. Failure to reduce the birth rate 
appears to be related to the social pattern 
of male dominance, female modesty, poor 
communication between spouses and preva- 
lent misinformation. In addition, motives 
related to early age at marriage, the 
“virility cult” and some aspects of con- 
sensual—as opposed to formalized—unions 
operated in the same direction. However, 
the hypothesis that these variables are de- 
terrents can be tested only by comparison 
with a low fertility group in which they do 
not exist or are less effective. Such a 
comparison remains to be made. 

Stycos and other students of popula- 
tion problems in Puerto Rico frequently 
state that their research has particular 
significance because they are dealing with 
a “Roman Catholic culture.” This review- 
er does not know how one would define a 
“Roman Catholic culture” but it would 
seem that a society in which 80 per cent 
of the males and 70 per cent of the fe- 


males never attend, or attend church only 
occasionally can scarcely be characterized 


as “Catholic.” Likewise, in the present 
study, only 9 of the 72 unions had been 
solemnized in church. Nevertheless, the 
author apparently experienced no scien- 
tific scruple in concluding “that religion 
is no real impediment to the realization of 
low-fertility ideals.” (p. 202) 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 

Institute of Social Order 


INTEGRITY AND COMPROMISE: Prob- 
lems of Public and Private Conscience.— 
Edited by R. M. MaclIver. Harper, New 
York, 150 pp. $2.50. 

The Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies sponsored a series of luncheon 
addresses at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America during the winter of 
1955-56. Twelve outstanding personalities 
discussed the conflicts of conscience arising 
in various walks of life. The general topic 
is important since it involves understanding 
and exercise of prudence, a relatively un- 
known and underappreciated operative 
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principle in contemporary life. But a 
luncheon address is not the medium for 
solid and meaningful dialogue. 


THE TIMES TEST THE CHURCH.—By 
Frederick K. Wentz. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, 154 pp. $1.95. 

CHRISTIAN FAITH, BULWARK OF 
FREEDOM.—By Eugene Carson Blake. 
Elsevier Press, Houston, 57 pp. $2. 

THE NEW ORDEAL OF CHRISTIANITY. 
—By Paul Hutchinson. Association Press, 
New York, 128 pp. $2.50. 


An ecumenical-minded Lutheran pro- 
fessor of theology, the Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., and a Methodist, 
the late editor of the Christian Century 
offer their observations on the question 
(as phrased by Paul Hutchinson) : “What 
is the relation of the Churches to the 
struggle in which man everywhere finds 
himself immersed?” 

The answers, voiced with a conscious- 
ness of the lost dominance of Protestant 
influence in American life, indicate a sub- 
dued hopefulness. 

The three authors are agreed that re- 
ligious forces are confronted with a reg- 
nant secularism: “Secularism has taken 
over in the United States,” Dr. Hutchin- 
son declares; in Dr. Blake’s judgment: 
“we are living in a nation that is largely 
secular and in a secular age;” the impact 
of secularism, Dr. Wentz adds, “is now 
marked across the whole earth.” 

Allowing for the denominational loyalty 
that persuades the authors, in an over- 
zealous reading of history, that American 
political institutions derive from the Ref- 
ormation (Dr. Blake naturally ascribes 
the idea of democracy to Calvin while Dr. 
Wentz unashamedly claims Luther as an 
exponent of political liberty), how do they 
appraise the strength of religious forces 
today? Dr. Wentz italicizes his judg- 
ment: “While Americans have been join- 
ing the churches, their nation has been cut 
from its rootage in Protestant principles 
and Protestantism has been losing its in- 
fluence and witness in society.” Dr. Hut- 
chinson believes “that any careful and 
candid observer must be more impressed 
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with a sense of Protestantism’s insuffi- 
ciencies than impressed with its achieve- 
ments.” Dr. Blake appeals for “our re- 
capturing for ourselves and our day the 
faith of the founders of American free- 
dom.” 

Dr. Hutchinson hoped that American 
Protestantism “will take the lead in put- 
ting the study of religious lore back in 
the American public school.” He added: 
“Note what I say; not the study of reli- 
gion, but the study of religious lore.” Dr. 
Blake wants “the belief in God as crea- 
tor, ruler, judge and Father” reintroduced 
into the heart of the curriculum and life 
of our public schools. 

The divergence of view is apparent. 
The difficulties will not be minor as the 
opposition within Dr. Blake’s own group 
to the statement on Spiritual and Moral 
Values drafted for New York City’s pub- 
lic schools and the vote to delete all refer- 
ence to the role of religion in public edu- 
cation from the Report of the Evanston 
Assembly make clear. Perhaps the essen- 
tial problem of content (and the review- 
er’s wmneasiness on encountering Dr. 
Blake’s vague program) is hinted at by 
Dr. Wentz when he notes that Protestant 
leadership in the mid-19th century “ac- 
cepted the emerging public school system 
because the schools were clearly Protes- 
tant in orientation.” 

All three authors are encouraged by the 
growth of the ecumenical movement in 
contemporary Protestantism. (One as- 
sumes that Dr. Blake whose present theme 
did not permit such direct reference, 
shares such a judgment, since he cur- 
rently heads the National Council of 
Churches.) Here, also, the problems are 
not simple ones. Dr. Wentz ironically 
touches on one in calling for dedicated and 
creative Christian minorities to transform 
the world, when he recalls the episode in 
the sixth chapter of St. John’s gospel 
where many disciples abandoned Jesus, un- 
able to endure His “hard sayings.” The 
“hard saying” in question was the prom- 
ise of the Savior to give His Body as 
food for men. Differing opinions on the 
reality of this Food make impossible the 
celebration of an official, common Lord’s 
Supper at assemblies of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 
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With the death of Dr. Paul Hutchinson 
religious journalism lost a professional 
craftsman of outstanding talent and an 
editor with an impressive range of inter- 
ests. In this posthumously published book 
he noted that he frequently forgot that he 
was only an exponent of the liberal Amer- 
ican Protestant free churches. Is this 
the explanation of his tendency to see the 
most dubious motivation and the most 
devious machinations behind the positions 
adopted by all groups not symbolized by 
“the Open Bible, the Little Red School 
House and Old Glory?” One unhappy 
effect was his assumption that French 
Dominicans and Jesuits were closer to his 
thought. It was never clear whether he 
was impugning the orthodoxy of the 
French rejigious or the intelligence of his 
fellow Americans who happen to be Cath- 
olic priests or whether, even to this 
sophisticated journalist, distant pastures 
were somehow greener. 

Epwarp Durr, S.J. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA, 
1906-1913.—By Charles Vevier. Rut- 
gers University Press, New Brunswick, 
N. J., ix, 229 pp. $5.50. 

Previous accounts of relations between 
the United States and China for this period 
have been sketchy and presented mainly 
surface facts. Vevier has had the advan- 
tage of time making available government 
documents, private papers and correspond- 
ence between giant financiers, career dip- 
lomats and government officials. These 
documents reveal, not just a new wealth 
of detail, but, of far greater importance 
and of infinitely more interest, the hopes, 
dreams, ambitions, jealousies, stupidities 
and frustrations of the great and near- 
great in the huge international chess game 
of politicians and capitalists. 

As the reader follows the interplay of 
forces that produced such a crazy-quilt of 
U. S. policy toward China at that critical 
period, he cannot but wonder whether a 
similar phenomenon has not been taking 
place before his eyes during the past ten 
or more years of Sino-American relations. 
This revelation of behind-the-scenes ma- 
nipulations is certainly enlightening. 

Avsert R. O’Hara, S.J. 
National Taiwan University 
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ECONOMICS AND THE PUBLIC INTER- 
EST.—By Robert A. Solo. Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, New Brunswick, N. J., 
318 pp. $5.75. 


Here is a book on economics that really 
treats of “political economy” in the ge- 
neric sense. However, rather than dealing 
with the “political household management” 
of a single society it encompasses basic 
considerations for the improvement of 
world economic arrangements with the 
valid implication that this is the only sure 
way to effect a permanent, prosperous and 
peaceful world society. The book com- 
prises essays by twenty different contribu- 
tors, some very well known, all authorities 
in their respective fields. The essays are 
classified under four headings : The Method 
and Purpose of Economics, Economics in 
the Empirical Analysis of Modern Society, 
Economic Policy and Social Control, Eco- 
nomic Growth and Development. 


As one reads these essays one is definite- 
ly conscious of the fact that he is not only 
being challenged but is adding to his 
knowledge and comprehension of basic eco- 
nomic phenomena, the proper understand- 
ing of which is important for the future of 


domestic and world relations. These essays 
are obviously the products of high scholar- 
ship in research and mature intellectual 
judgment. They show national economic 
policies in perspective, and while pointing 
out many illusions in the economic policies 
of nations, including our own United 
States, the writers are positive and con- 
structive. 


Not often has one an opportunity to find 
a work which is so timely, provocative 
and informing, a book which should be 
read by all teachers of economics, and in- 
deed by all those persons who are inter- 
ested in economic theory and practice. 
Graduate students in economics should find 
this book a treasure house. In this work 
there is something for all. “Nearly every 
essay represents a terminal position of its 
author and a statement of views which he 
deeply believes should be asserted in the 
public interest.” A careful reading of 
these essays will corroborate this state- 
ment from the preface. 


STEWART SCRIMSHAW 
Marquette University 
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LABOR ON THE MARCH.—By Edward 
Levinson. University Books, New York, 
xxii, 325 pp. $3.50. 


In Labor On The March Eddie Levinson, 
a sometime labor reporter for the New 
York Post, has caught the spirit of the 
nascent Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions in the late 1930s. 


The CIO’s plan of unionism along in- 
dustrial lines was a blow to the time- 
honored craft system built and _ solidified 
by Gompers, the Grand Old Man of Amer- 
ican Labor. It will be to the lasting mem- 
ory of the early CIO leaders that they 
shook the American Federation of Labor 
out of its lethargy and forced the old 
craft leaders to recognize the new pattern 
which unionism must take, if it would en- 
compass the millions of semi-skilled work- 
ingmen in the factory-strewn American 
industrial empire. 


After reverently interring old Sam 
Gompers in his grave with two opening 
paragraphs, Mr. Levinson belabors the 
American Federation of Labor unmerci- 
fully. Every mistake of the AFL from 
1935 until 1947 is painted in the darkest 
hues, while the CIO is portrayed as the 
only soothing zephyr blowing over the 
hot field of industrial conflict. Green, 
Hutchinson, Frey and Woll are either 
grasping despots or doddering old fools, 
while Lewis, Murray, Dubinsky and Hill- 
man are fearless patriots and infallible 
prophets. 


In his blinding zeal for industrial union- 
ism, Levinson seems to forget that the 
CIO also had its faults as well as its vir- 
tues. He conveniently overlooks the com- 
munist elements in the new organization 
and the constant work stoppages of the 
United Mine Workers under Lewis which 
drew so much odium upon the labor move- 
ment during World War II. This type of 
faulty emphasis and omission of pertinent 
historical fact, sad to say, seems to be a 
rather common failing of both labor and 
management; it jeopardizes the effective- 
ness of the new AFL-CIO policy, stress- 
ing mutual cooperation of all the parties 
to industrial disputes. 


The bias and partiality of Mr. Levinson 
make Labor On The March an unreliable 
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source for any serious examination of 
20th century American labor. On the other 
hand, the book will be a valuable asset to 
the labor student who wishes to clothe 
his academic findings with the robe of hu- 
man personality—a factor so necessary to 
an intelligent understanding of the Ameri- 
can labor movement’s dynamic influence 
in the U. S. today. 

EucENnE R. Korz, S.J. 

Saint Louis University 


TITO’S YUGOSLAVIA.—By Eric L. Prido- 
noff. Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
D.C., vii, 243 pp. $3.75. 


This book is a terrible indictment of 
American and Allied duplicity and stupid- 
ity in the handling of Yugoslav affairs dur- 
ing and after World War II. 

Mr. Pridonoff was an official of the 
State Department stationed in Yugoslavia 
during and after the War. His book rep- 
resents the best analysis, by a non-Yugo- 
slav, of the debacle in Yugoslavia. His 
accusing finger points to: 

1. American and English betrayal of 
the Chetnik leader Drazha Mihailovich by 
Churchill and Roosevelt at Teheran and 
Yalta. (pp. 50, 82) 

2. The infiltration of the U. S. State 
Department by pro-communist OSS men 
originally stationed in Yugoslavia and their 
guiding of our policy toward Yugoslavia. 
(p. 33) 

3. The sabotaging of Pres. Roosevelt's 
mind by Louis Adamic which resulted in 
Tito’s rise to power. (p. 34) 

4. The revealing of U. S. invasion 
plans to Hitler by the Red Army who se- 
cured this information in Yugoslavia (p. 
35) ; Tito tipped-off Hitler on our Nor- 
mandy beach-head. (p. 38) 

5. American concession to every wish 
of Tito, pouring UNRRA aid, arms, 
money, etc., without supervision. (p. 37) 

6. The general inefficiency of the Amer- 
ican staff in Belgrade where only one 
member spoke Serbo-Croatian. (p. 54) 

These are assertions hard to swallow, 
harder still because most of them are not 
documented. However, they are generally 
accepted as true by all discriminating stu- 
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dents of Yugoslav affairs. These are only 
a few of the startling accusations made by 
the author, most of which have never ap- 
peared in the American press. 

It is indeed most unfortunate that Mr. 
Pridonoff’s sources are primarily Serbian 
and that he speaks through the minds of 
the Serbs. He either neglects, ignores or 
totally misunderstands the position and 
role of the Croats in Yugoslavia. For ex- 
ample, he indirectly accuses the Croats of 
leading the Partisan movement in Yugo- 
slavia, supporting Tito, brutally killing 
Serbs, etc., yet upon examining his book 
one notes that 90 per cent of all the major 
members of Titos government and of his 
henchmen before he obtained power and 
90 per cent of them bore or bear Serb 
names. This fact will not be caught by the 
ordinarily American reader. 

It is further most unfortunate that 
Pridonoff devotes only a few paragraphs 
to the role of the Catholic Church in the 
life of the Croats. This is a failure that 
cannot be condoned. 

In spite of these deficiencies and other 
points which the reviewer would seriously 
question, this book may be safely described 
as the most enlightening book on Tito’s 
Yugoslavia yet to appear in English. 


C. S. MIHANOVICH 
Saint Louis University 


AGRICULTURE IN THE WORLD ECON- 
OMY.—Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations (FAO). 
Columbia University Press (International 
Documents Service), New York, 76 
pp. $1. 


This short booklet is issued from Rome 
to demonstrate the prime importance of 
agriculture in the world economy. In non- 
technical language with the aid of simple 
graphs, it presents a rough but realistic 
outline of the history of agriculture, use 
of resources, production trends and the 
proportion of farm earnings in the world’s 
income. Thus it becomes clear that agri- 
culture has always been and still is a 
major sector of the world economic de- 
velopment. 


RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 
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“Hoover Commission” 


I have only one comment regarding the 
facts set forth in Father Higgins’ article 
(sOcIAL orDER, April, 1957). On p. 173 
appears the sentence: “The total estimated 
savings to be obtained through implemen- 
tation of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions were placed at $8,565,100,000.” I 
think that sentence, standing alone, is mis- 
leading and requires. some note of the 
important qualifications which the Com- 
mission placed on savings estimates. To 
put this matter in its proper perspective, 
I am enclosing a copy of the Final Report 
to the Congress of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, in which the Commission discussed 
possible savings on pages 19 and 20. You 
will see that the Commission did not claim 
a specified amount of savings, but that 
the figure quoted in the above sentence 
arises from totaling the several overlapping 
estimates of some (but not all) of the 
Task Forces. The Commission itself stated : 
“Any total of such savings would be an 
overestimate.” 

PeRcIVAL BRUNDAGE 
Director, Bureau of the Budget 
Washington, D. C. 


. . . Father Higgins’ discussion of the 
Hoover Commission is an admirably 
thoughtful analysis of the work of the 
Commission and the problems we face in 
our efforts to secure implementation of 
the remaining recommendations. 

As Father Higgins observes in his con- 
clusion, the tempo of the drive is being 
stepped up materially. When Congress 
swings into real legislative activity, I do 
believe we will see substantial results. 

Please accept my best wishes for the 
continued success of SOCIAL ORDER in its 
work of publishing informative and accu- 
rate information on public questions of 
importance. 

CLARENCE FRANCIS 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
Washington, D. C. 


JUNE, 1957 


As a member of the Hoover Commission, 
I am, of course, keenly interested in the 
subject of governmental efficiency and 
economy and I was especially pleased by 
the objective and fair description of the 
operations of the Commission contained in 
Father Higgins’ article. I believe there 
is great benefit to be derived from public 
discussion—and consequent greater public 
interest—of the operation of our govern- 
ment. It is only through an aroused public 
that many of the reforms urged by the 
Hoover Commission will become realities. 


I might say, however, that Father Hig- 
gins may have been somewhat over-opti- 
mistic in his estimate of the percentage of 
recommendations that are likely to be 
adopted by the Congress. As I noted in 
some dissents and separate statements in 
the various reports of the Commission, we 
recommended “changes in certain govern- 
ment organizations, functions, and poli- 
cies which have served a good purpose, 
especially in fields where private enterprise 
in the past has failed to meet the needs ;” 
thus there was a special burden on the ex- 
perienced Congressional Committees to 
give most careful consideration to such 
recommendations. Since, as the article 
notes, the Commission did enter these fields 
charged with emotion and controversy, our 
“batting average” is not likely to be as 
high as that of the first Hoover Commis- 
sion, but I personally see little significance 
in such percentages. 

Similarly, I think it is virtually impos- 
sible to attribute any specific amount of 
dollar savings to the recommendations of 
the Commission. I might point out, how- 
ever, that one of the greatest functions 
served by the Commission was the self- 
examination initiated by the departments 
and agencies of the Executive Branch as 
a result of the simple announcement that 
we intended to take a look at them. Many 
and substantial reforms followed such self- 
appraisal and criticism. The significance 
of our work should not be measured in 
terms of percentages of recommendations 
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adopted, but rather in the improvements 
in government which have resulted—the 
Hoover Commission was never interested 
in credit or applause; its objective was 
good government. 

I am certain that Father Higgins’ in- 
cisive and knowledgeable treatment of the 
Hoover Commission’s work will stimulate 
public awareness of the need for constant 
attention to the complex problems of 
government and SOCIAL ORDER is to be com- 
mended for using its pages for such a 
high and worthwhile purpose. 

James A. FARLEY 
New York 


Your symposium of April, 1957, would 
have gained had it compared “economic 
growth” with “technological progress” 
spoken of by our Holy Father in his 
Christmas radio messages of 1953 and 
1955; technology is to be encouraged ac- 
tively but not the technological spirit which 
is so much a part of our American men- 
tality. 

Ropert Vacuon, M.S. 
La Salette Seminary 
Attleboro, Mass. 


“The Place of Sex” 


. .. I found myself in complete agree- 
ment with Father Thomas. We need more 
articles of this type. I found myself par- 
ticularly in agreement with Father Thom- 
as in his comments on page 198 regarding 
parental attitudes toward dating and court- 
ship. I consider that one of the most se- 
rious mistakes parents make nowadays is 
to encourage too early steady dating on 
the part of their children. 

Joun R. CavanauGuH, M.D. 
Washington, D. C. 


(Dr. Cavanaugh, psychiatrist and pro- 
fessor, is the author of Fundamental 
Marriage Counciling, recently published 
by Bruce, Milwaukee—Ed.) 


I have read Father Thomas’ article 
(May, p. 195) very carefully and I could 
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not agree more wholeheartedly with his 
viewpoints if I had written the article 
myself. It puts the problem of sex squarely 
where it belongs and offers a program for 
handling the sex problem that should at- 
tract every person interested in or con- 
cerned with this ever-present difficulty. 


ALEXANDER A. SCHNEIDERS, Ph.D. 
Office of Psychological Services 
Fordham University 


“The Place of Sex” is easily the clear- 
est analysis of the errors surrounding our 
thinking about sex that I have seen. Father 
Thomas goes immediately to the main 
questions on the errors which have caused 
us confusion and what can be done about 
it. There is no dearth of writing on this 
whole question; however, we are seldom 
treated to this kind of clear thinking and 
writing .... I feel that it is one of the 
essential things for educators, parents and 
spiritual directors to read, study and dis- 


bor (Rev.) Joun J. Ecan 
The Cana Conference 
Chicago 
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“The Federal Curbs Inflation” 


As a banker, I personally follow the sub- 
ject of money management very closely, 
of course, and I agree with everything J. 
Frank Morris said in his article (May, p. 
202). It is a well-thought-out presentation. 


Gerorce C, TExTorR 
New York, N.Y. 


Concerning my article “The Federal 
Curbs Inflation”, may I clarify a point 
as to “rediscounting” before my associates 
beat me? I should have put greater em- 
phasis on the maturity of such discount- 
ings—90 days rather than a year is the 
usual maximum. The rate varies from the 
“rediscount rate,” currently 3 per cent of 
prime collateral to higher rates for other 
collateral. Bankers usually prepay such 
borrowings. 


New York, N.Y. 


J. Frank Morris 
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